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UNITY welcomes two types of contributions 


@ LETTERS. We invite your feedback (400 words max) on 
the debate in previous issues of UNITY. 


@ ARTICLES. We invite your viewpoint (no word limit) on 
the debate to come in future issues of UNITY. Our next 
edition, out in February 2006, will be on the theme of the 
Labour Party — its history, its nature, its prospects and its 
sister parties overseas. The month following, UNITY will 
spotlight the proposed China-NZ free trade agreement. 


Email your letters and articles to daphlawless@paradise.net.nz. 
Deadline is 10 days before publication, which is the first of the 
month. The editors reserve the right to edit for brevity, clarity 
and libel while keeping your core message intact. All serious 
contributions, from whatever left viewpoint, will be considered 
for publication. Silly or sectarian stuff will be binned with a grin. 
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A Marxist journal for all grassroots activists 


an intro from your editors 


Welcome to the first edition of a new-look UNITY, published monthly 
by Socialist Worker. Your editors are Daphne Lawless and Grant Morgan, 
with over 20 years experience in Marxist publications between us. In 
charge of our Stop Press supplement is Anna Potts. 


Some time ago Socialist Worker saw that, after several decades of 
retreat on the left, an accumulation of grassroots discontent was feeding 
into a return to mass struggles and a search for broad political alternatives 
to corporate imperialism. 


So in June 2003 we published the Radical Handbook, the first serious 
attempt to sketch a broad left response to this early revival of working 
class resistance. Two years later, in July 2005, Socialist Worker joined 
with other radical leftists to initiate the Workers Charter on the back of 
a spreading pay revolt. 


Our Marxist group sees the Workers Charter as a vital element in 
rebuilding the workers movement, which has been badly weakened by 
Labour’s open adoption of corporate values. The aim is to mobilise 
grassroots people around the Charter’s “bill of rights”, which were 
endorsed by the Council of Trade Unions in December 2005. 


The founding conference of Workers Charter in October 2005 
authorised the launch of a broad left paper. Once it gets going, this paper 
and its supplementary leaflets will rally support for grassroots campaigns, 
explain the issues of the day and draw a range of activists into a common 
network. 


These tasks mean the Workers Charter paper will have to focus on 
immediate issues. Yet there’s also a crying need for an indigenous 
publication that examines strategic problems facing the global workers 
movement. And that’s where our new-look UNITY comes in. 

UNITY will debate the defining issues facing activists in the socialist, 
union, anti-war, environmental, anti-racist and other grassroots 
movements. 

Each monthly edition will invite contributions on a single theme. For 
starters, this issue looks at international left regroupment, including the 
Workers Charter. 
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And inside each UNITY will be a Stop Press supplement, printed on 
different-coloured paper, which scans important recent happenings both 
here and offshore. 


The promotion of “big picture” debates inside the NZ left wouldn’t 
be served by imposing one “party line” in UNITY. While our journal will 
profile the views of Socialist Worker, plenty of other voices from the 
global left will also be featured. So our current edition carries articles by 
a broad range of Marxists and radicals around the world, some of them 
very critical of Socialist Worker and our sister groups overseas. 


Including this diversity of viewpoints on strategic problems confronting 
the NZ left means we can justly describe UNITY as a Marxist journal 
for all grassroots activists. Our aim is to make UNITY so relevant to 
activists that, once read, it’s added to your bookshelves for future 
reference. 


We look forward to sharing a lively political journey with our readers. 


In memory 


Our new-look UNITY is 
dedicated to the 
memory of Piripi 
Pokaitarawikiriwhi, 
pictured supporting the 
Air NZ engineers just 
days before his death in 
a motorbike accident. 
He was aged 29. Piripi 
was a Unite Workers 
Union organiser and a 
Workers Charter 
activist. He was on the 
path to becoming a 
socialist. Piripi was a 
totara felled before 
growing to full height. 
The staff at UNITY 
share the grief felt by 
his family and friends. 








Editional information 


NZ workers going onto front foot 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS and GRANT MORGAN 


This first edition of the new-look UNITY focuses on key questions of 
left regroupment in Aotearoa and overseas. 

Following the “Battle of Seattle” in 1999, waves of anti-capitalist 
protests, anti-war mobilisations and mass strikes around the world gave 
new hope to leftists and unionists. This has fueled a flurry of radical left 
initiatives, including the Workers Charter in New Zealand, whose 
diversity underlines a global impulse to build broader political alliances 
against corporate imperialism. 

In addition to extensive coverage of the Workers Charter, UNITY 
looks at Socialist Alliance’s intersection with Australian unionists, the 
sudden rise of the Left Party in Germany, the referendum victory of 
France’s broad left, Respect’s electoral breakthrough in England, the 
unification of socialists in Scotland, the right turn by Italy’s far left party, 
the expanding influence of Portugal’s Left Bloc, the birth of a broad 
socialist party in Brazil and Venezuela’s “revolution in the revolution”. 


Militant unionism and radical politics 


Most political victories for the global left have been connected to 
upturns in union militancy, and vice versa, as articles in this UNITY show. 
Yet some leftists see unions as mere bureaucracies, while others think 
workers parties are irrelevant or worse. 

Militant unionism, such as Unite’s Supersize My Pay campaign in the 
NZ fast food industry, pulls workers into fightbacks for better terms of 
exploitation. While unable to abolish the system of exploitation, militant 
unionism makes workers more confident, united and organised. This 
growth of class solidarity leads to workers joining political movements 
against capitalism. 

Radical politics, such as the Workers Charter, promotes a strategic 
challenge to corporate power. In non-revolutionary times like the present 
day, only a minority of workers will become socialists. But this minority 
make the majority more aware of capitalism’s injustices. This overcomes 
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the system’s brainwashing and energises the fight for immediate gains. 

As Marxists, we think there’s an organic connection between militant 
unionism and radical politics. Each needs the other, or both will fail to 
reach their full potential. 

This organic connection was never really understood by the founders 
of New Zealand’s Labour Party in 1916. The most militant founders came 
out of the Federation of Labour’s syndicalist tradition which downplayed 
the need for a radical left party. After this “Red Federation” was kicked 
to death by “Massey’s Cossacks” in the 1913 general strike, the union 
militants did a U-turn. They swung over to the conservative viewpoint 
that major gains could only be won by a workers party embedded in 
parliament, and separated from union mobilisations and other grassroots 
struggles. 

The divorce between militant unionism and radical politics was at the 
heart of Labour’s decline from stroppy “democratic socialism” to 
compromising “social democracy” and then, in recent times, to a “social 
liberalism” which echoes most of the neo-liberal corporate politics of 
the National Party. 
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Young, multi-ethnic and stroppy: the new face of unionism in New Zealand. 
On the KFC picket line in Auckland, December 2005. 
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2005 was a year of union struggles not seen in this country since 1991. 
The 5% campaign of the Engineers Union sparked a pay revolt among 
wide sections of workers despite Labour’s lack of support. The year ended 
with Unite’s Supersize My Pay campaign galvanising legions of young, 
low-paid, fast food workers, as Joe Carolan’s article in this UNITY shows. 

At long last, New Zealand workers are going onto the front foot. That 
has laid the foundation for the Workers Charter. This radical left platform 
targets global capitalism with a “bill of rights” that are close to workers 
starting to rise up. The Charter is like a red flag hoisted above the field 
of industrial battle. See UNITY’s reprint of the draft Charter, and 
following articles by John Minto, Grant Morgan and Mike Treen. 

A dwindling number of NZ leftists, however, think we’re still in a 
“downturn” and therefore cannot politicise lots of workers. That’s one 
reason Philip Ferguson gives in this UNITY for focusing on a small 
“revolutionary” group to the exclusion of a “broad” radical left 
movement. 

Yet the Charter’s “bill of rights” has been endorsed by the Council of 
Trade Unions, showing how the upturn in struggle is influencing top union 
leaders better known for their moderation than their militancy. 


What kind of organisation? 


So what kind of organisation could grow out of the Workers Charter? 
Will it become a radical left political party? Mike Treen says that’s a 
“possible” but not a “prescribed” outcome. Or will the Charter become 
an activist network? Or a political coalition, somewhere between an 
activist network and a political party? 

All round the world, radical leftists are debating such organisational 
alternatives. Britain’s two major left regroupments have taken different 
paths. The Scottish Socialist Party is a multi-tendency party, while Respect 
in England and Wales is a radical left coalition. Both have their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

England’s massive Stop the War movement was the impulse behind 
Respect’s foundation. Its major players are the Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP), rebel Labour MP George Galloway, anti-war activists, Islamic 
believers and union militants. The coalition succeeded, against the odds, 
in re-electing Galloway to parliament. It was the most successful left-of- 
Labour electoral campaign since 1945, when two British Communist MPs 
were elected. Have a look at the articles by Lindsey German, Ben Drake 
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and Salma Yaqoob in this UNITY. 

Some leftists are critical of the bond between the SWP, Galloway and 
political Islam, as reflected in Jim Thorn’s UNITY article. Some say that, 
as long as Respect remains a coalition rather than a party, its leadership 
can escape clear lines of accountability. 

The Scottish Socialist Party (SSP) is often held up as a better model 
by those who criticise Respect. The SSP began with one largish socialist 
group, Militant Labour, inviting the rest of the Scottish left into a single 
party, with each group having the right to continue as an internal tendency. 
This is the “multi-tendency socialist party” which the Democratic Socialist 
Perspective (DSP) has promoted inside Australia’s Socialist Alliance. 

The SSP scored a major triumph in 2003, winning six seats in the 
Scottish Parliament. Since then, however, the party’s vote and 
membership have fallen, and it’s been wracked by internal division and 
demoralisation. Frank Doleman’s UNITY article gives more information. 

Critics suggest that support for Scottish independence has often pulled 
the SSP too close to pro-capitalist nationalism, compromising the 
struggles of Scottish workers. It’s been accused of sectarianism for not 
working with other activists to build a broader anti-war coalition outside 
the party. 

The point is that organisational form, by itself, is no guarantor of 
political credibility and mass influence. 

Behind every form of mass organisation are two intertwined factors: 
first, the influence of mass struggles, and second, the influence of leaders 
in these struggles. 

Regardless of other differences, there’s no escaping the influence of 
leadership. The SWP and, to a lesser extent, George Galloway wield vast 
power inside Respect. So do the old Militant group inside the SSP, and 
the DSP inside the Socialist Alliance. 

Leadership is always a two-edged sword. Without it, nothing solid gets 
built. That’s why job delegates, for instance, are vital in building strong 
unions within the working class. But if left-wing leaders become isolated 
from workers’ realities, they become liabilities. 

All leftists elected to parliament or spotlighted by the media face 
massive pressures and tempting bribes to compromise with the system 
they’re opposing. In Italy, for instance, Rifondazione Comunista’s leaders 
are being pulled rightwards by the promise of posts in a future “centre- 
left” cabinet. See the UNITY articles by Fabio Ruggiero and Alex 
Gaudilliere. 
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invasion of Iraq. England’s massive Stop the War movement was the impulse 
behind Respect’s foundation. 


But capitalism’s pressures and bribes can be counteracted. Here’s how. 
A radical left political movement must be embedded in jobsites and 
unions, not in parliament, even when standing in elections. Its activist 
membership must rely on these links with “big battalions” of the working 
class to keep their leaders on the left track. And there must be an 
influential Marxist core pushing the struggle against capitalism as far as 
current realities allow. 

So Venezuela’s recently formed Revolution & Socialism Party is 
centred on the left-wing UNT union federation as it promotes the 
“revolution in the revolution”. Turn to the article by Fabrice Thomas. 


Key role of ideology 


Collective outbursts are starting to reshape social relations in New 
Zealand. Huge numbers of Maori have been politicised by the foreshore 
raupatu and the formation of the Maori Party. The pay revolt is energising 
the union movement and raising the expectations of workers. Unite’s 
Supersize My Pay campaign is mobilising a new generation of young 
workers. 

Emerging from these movements of Maori, unionists and youth is a 
broad layer of activists with the potential to provide the critical mass 
and political leadership needed for a serious challenge to capitalism. 

Will these activists reach their full potential? In part, that hinges on 
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whether they go beyond fighting for improvements in their own corner 
of the system and join other struggles across the whole system. Such 
united working class actions are a key aim of the Workers Charter. 

But global capitalism’s ruling minorities have survived many mass 
revolts over the past 150 years. They’ve used state force when there was 
no other alternative, as John Minto recalls in this UNITY. They’ve also 
found that reliance on state force isn’t sustainable, since soldiers facing 
uprisings sometimes turn against their masters. So capitalism leans ever 
more heavily on ideology. 

Our rulers have evolved sophisticated mechanisms for colonising our 
brains, including the mass media, the managerial culture, the fiction of 
democracy, the education system, the competitive spirit and the 
globalisation of insecurity. 

Total immunity to this disease of the brain requires a strong vaccine — 
a broad movement with a Marxist core. That’s why Socialist Worker 
operates as an independent Marxist group inside and alongside the 
Workers Charter. 

A Marxist group organically connected to broad left fightbacks against 
capitalism is vital to the political health of the workers movement. That’s 
because Marxism poses the clearest alternative to capitalism. 

Antonio Gramsci, the noted Italian Marxist, spoke of how even the 
most militant workers are pulled to the right by “moderates” in the labour 
movement, who are pulled to the right by the liberal ruling class, who 
are pulled to the right by conservative bosses and fascist movements. 

So what pole of attraction is going to pull workers to the left? Before 
the Soviet bloc imploded, many workers saw these Stalinist dictatorships 
as “actually existing” socialist alternatives to global capitalism, even 
though they were really state capitalist. Now the Soviet bloc has morphed 
into market capitalism, and China is going the same way while preserving 
Communist rule. 

Workers today don’t think there is any “actually existing” alternative 
to corporate imperialism, with the possible exception of the unfolding 
revolution in Venezuela. That elevates the importance of the ideological 
offensive against capitalism. 

So it’s essential that the workers movement is meshed with a Marxist 
group able to knit a socialist future into today’s practical struggles. 

That’s why we see the growth of Socialist Worker as central to the 
success of Workers Charter. Are you a starter? Contact Socialist Worker 
at (09) 634 3984 or socialist-worker@pl.net. 
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New Zealand 


Draft text of Workers Charter 


The Workers Charter founding conference endorsed the thrust of the 
draft text. Delegates also suggested some revisions, which haven’t yet 
been written into the document. The Charter will remain a draft until the 
next open conference in October 2006. Here’s the unrevised text: 


Every worker is a human being who deserves the right to dignity. 

For that right to be at the heart of our society, workers need economic 
justice and democratic control over our future. 

But what motivates society today is the selfish right of a privileged 
few to gather wealth from the productive majority. 

Workers are mere commodities, exploited and discarded like any other. 
Our status in society is worsened by market competition, free trade and 
commercialisation of public assets. 

The wealth of New Zealanders on the Rich List skyrockets. Meanwhile 
the living standards of the majority fall, and one in three children grow 
up in poverty here in Aotearoa. 

Wars of conquest to control global resources, like the US colonisation 
of Iraq, expand corporate wealth and power at the cost of mass bloodshed 
and suffering. 

Profit-driven exploitation of the environment is fueling global 
warming, an oil crisis and other threats to life on our planet. 

The end result is massive growth in social inequality and environmental 
destruction. Our humanity and our environment have been sacrificed to 
the god of profit. Our ability to resist is undermined by laws that ban 
most strikes. 

As a positive alternative, the Workers Charter promotes these core 
democratic rights: 

1. The right to a job that pays a living wage and gives us time with our 
families and communities. 

2. The right to pay equity for women, youth and casual workers. 

3. The right to free public healthcare and education, and to liveable 
superannuation and welfare. 

4. The right to decent housing without crippling mortgages and rents. 

5. The right to public control of assets vital to community well-being. 
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The Workers Charter 
banner at a Supersize 
My Pay picket in 
Auckland. A workers “bill 
of rights” must become 
central to the pay revolt 
sweeping Aotearoa if 
we're to break the hold 
of corporate politics. 











6. The right to protect our environment from corporate greed. 

7. The right to express our personal identity free from discrimination. 

8. The right to strike in defence of our interests. 

9. The right to organise for the transfer of wealth and power from the 
haves to the have-nots. 

10. The right to unite with workers in other lands against corporate 
globalisation and war. 

These rights can only be secured by workers organising to extend 
democracy into every sphere of the economy and the state. This will 
involve the complete transformation of our society to serve the needs of 
the majority rather than the greed of the minority. 

The privileged few will resist fiercely. They will use their economic 
and political power to try to deny workers our rights. 

A mass mobilisation around the Workers Charter can give us the 
strength to win the battle for democracy and reclaim our human dignity. 


Haven’t yet endorsed the Charter, but would like to? Simply email 
workerscharter @actrix.co.nz with your first and last names, your town 
of residence and your job and/or community role. 
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.. there’s one place to go 
to fit all the bits together 





Postal subscription inside New Zealand $50 for one year. Offshore 
fastpost $NZ80. Make cheque to ‘In Print Publishing’. Mail coupon 
plus cheque to UNITY, PO Box 13-685, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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Charter for freedom and democracy 


by JOHN MINTO 


In short, the Workers Charter is a de- 
mand for a set of rights. It has arisen 
from the social conditions of workers 
in New Zealand and is based on a pro- 
found understanding of freedom and 
democracy. 

It provides a framework in which 
the broad left of working people can 
find common cause to shift the centre 
of gravity in New Zealand politics dra- 
matically to the left. If it can’t do this, 
then it will be a failure. 

For me the most important state- 
ments in the Workers Charter are: 

@ “Every worker is a human being who 
deserves the right to dignity.” 

@ The Workers Charter will “involve 
the complete transformation of our 
society to serve the needs of the ma- 
jority rather than the greed of the 
minority”. 


Background to the Charter 


A conference to establish a national 
campaign in support of a Workers 
Charter was held in Auckland on La- 
bour Weekend in October 2005. 

A draft Charter had been prepared 
by a working group over the previous 
few months. It has been endorsed by 
over 200 individuals on the left. 

In the months ahead it will be taken 
out to communities and into 
workplaces to be amended. It will be 
formally endorsed at a Workers Char- 
ter conference in Auckland on Octo- 
ber 2006. 

Other “charter” movements have 
had real success. A good example is the 
Freedom Charter in South Africa, 
which was an important rallying and 
organisational tool in the struggle 


against apartheid. 

The Workers Charter is an impor- 
tant new development on the left. I’m 
looking forward to the discussions on 
the Charter and its bold objectives. 
Nothing less will do than “the complete 
transformation of our society to serve 
the needs of the majority rather than 
the greed of the minority”. 

So why does the Charter demon- 
strate a fundamental understanding of 
the terms freedom and democracy? 
Taking these one at a time... 


Freedom to make real choices 


Under capitalism, the freedom to 
exploit others is more important than 
any other freedom, such as the right 
to a job that pays a living wage for a 
40-hour week, or the right to decent 
health and education. 

Under capitalism, freedom is con- 
strained by income or lack of it. 

Freedom under the Workers Char- 
ter means freedom for people to make 
real choices in their lives irrespective 
of their social position or income. Un- 
der the Workers Charter your citizen- 
ship of our community gives you ac- 
cess to high quality health, education, 
a living wage, affordable housing, etc. 

The Workers Charter has the means 
to liberate workers and their families. 


A genuine grassroots democracy 


Democracy under capitalism means 
five minutes in the polling booth every 
three years to make a tweedledum, 
tweedledee decision as to whose turn 
it is to run the free market for you. The 
right to vote means little without so- 
cial and economic rights to go along- 
side. 
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Under capitalism today even this 
pale imitation of real democracy is 
withering away. Governments are pro- 
gressively handing over decision-mak- 
ing power to the corporates. That 
means the power of governments to 
make decisions for the community is 
increasingly more severely constrained 
by the demands of corporates. Some 
of these constraints are embodied in 
legislation (for example, the Public Fi- 
nance Act and the Reserve Bank Act) 
or in international treaties such as 
GATS. But they have also won the 
battle of ideas within all the major po- 


litical parties. The Labour government 
elected in 2005 will allow no reversals 
of the past 20 years’ economic policies. 

These dictate the ever tightening 
constraints on government’s ability to 
direct the economy in favour of peo- 
ple rather than corporations, cement- 
ing in the free market “pyramid of in- 
come”. 

Democracy under the Workers 
Charter means a genuine grassroots 
democracy which is expressed at every 
level and in every sphere of our com- 
munity. 

What exactly does this mean? In- 
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“What about the workers?” Handmade placard reveals feelings in Wellington. 
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evitably it means some kind of social- 
ist solution — not one imported from 
overseas or one from a book or one 
dreamed up in a smoky room, but one 
worked through by the community of 
working people of New Zealand. 


What it is not 


A New Zealand solution is needed. 
The Workers Charter is not a blueprint. 
It lays out some fundamental rights 
which every New Zealand citizen must 
enjoy as a right of citizenship rather 
than as a cast-off from the free mar- 
ket. 

But just what social and economic 
structure will provide this is not con- 
tained in the Charter. It would be ar- 
rogant to do so, and would in fact un- 
dermine the very concept of democ- 
racy the Charter advocates. The Char- 
ter says that workers have a right to 
democracy in every sphere of the com- 
munity — you can’t say that and then 
say this is how our society will be or- 
ganised. 


Why do we need it? 


Our current capitalist economy is 
immoral and undemocratic. 

Attempts to construct a moral ba- 
sis for capitalism must inevitably fail. 
It’s based on private ownership of 
community assets and their develop- 
ment for private profit. 

Becoming a capitalist is a simple 
case of having enough money to buy 
shares in a company that owns such 
assets and which employs people to 
produce goods and services from them 
and in so doing make profits from the 
work of others and from the natural 
resources of our country which surely 
belong to all of us. 


It’s essentially a parasitic 


relationship between non-working 
shareholders and the people employed 
to add value to the assets owned. 
Looking out for yourself and becoming 
personally enriched are seen as the 
desirable ends. 

The big majority of people, of 
course, never become shareholders. 
They’re employed at the lowest rates 
possible to add the most value for non- 
working shareholders. Telecom in 2004 
made $188 profit for every man, 
woman and child living in New Zea- 
land. Where did this go? Into the back 
pockets of Telecom’s wealthy share- 
holders. 

Michael Fay and David Richwhite 
were worth $250 million each when 
they left New Zealand. Did they earn 
it? Hell no! Who did earn it? You and 
me! The right wing like to call this “the 
politics of envy”. In fact, it’s the poli- 
tics of greed from the capitalists them- 
selves. 


Attacks on democracy 


The most fanciful notion put for- 
ward by supporters of capitalism is that 
the economic base of capitalism is 
somehow synonymous with free 
speech and democracy. Tales of Rus- 
sian-style Communism are held up as 
spectres for anyone who dares to think 
otherwise. 

The truth is clear on this point at 
least. Under capitalism, voting and free 
speech are tolerated only until they 
lead to a serious threat to the capital- 
ist economic structure itself. At this 
point what poses as democracy goes 
quickly out the window. Chile, Nicara- 
gua and Venezuela are a few recent 
examples. 

On that other 9/11 — the one in 1973 
— Chile’s democratically elected gov- 
ernment led by Salvador Allende was 
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overthrown in a generals’ coup led by 
the murderous dictator Augusto 
Pinochet. The Sandinista government 
similarly faced armed overthrow. To- 
day it’s the turn of Venezuela, where 
moves are underway to destabilise the 
popularly elected government of Hugo 
Chavez. 

What these democratically elected 
governments had in common, and 
what Venezuela continues to do today, 
is to promote not even the abandon- 
ment of capitalism but putting in place 
a softer version where there’s a greater 
distribution of wealth in favour of 
those who do the work. 

The US was at the centre of each of 
these attacks on democracy. The CIA 
assisted the military coup in Chile, 
funded the “contras” to wage war 
against Nicaragua’s Sandinista govern- 
ment, and are active in Venezuela to- 
day to preserve capitalism from the 
“excesses” of wealth redistribution. 

So what would be the outcome of 
the election of a genuinely left-wing 
government in New Zealand? It would 
be actively destabilised by local busi- 
ness interests and by foreign govern- 
ments. Attempts to overthrow it by 
force would be made if all else failed. 

Democracy and free speech survive 
here just as long as the accumulation 
of wealth by relatively small numbers 
of people is tolerated by all those who 
have become impoverished. 


Where we are now 


The social statistics of New Zealand 
in 2005 are appalling. One-third of our 
children live below the poverty line 
(defined as less than 60% of the aver- 
age wage). 

Even when the Working for Fami- 
lies package is put in place, there will 
still be 175,000 New Zealand children 


living in poverty. And that’s in a land 
of plenty. “God’s Own Country” as 
Richard Seddon called it. 

Now rampant are parasites on pov- 
erty —pokie machines and loan sharks. 
They’re symptoms of the appalling 
problems we face. These problems 
which have been increasing over the 
past 20 years. 

In that time, tens of thousands of 
people have been driven out of well- 
paid skilled and semi-skilled jobs by 
the removal of tariffs and the pursuit 
of so-called “free trade”. Huge num- 
bers of people now suffer the new 
scourge of overemployment where 
breadwinners work 60 to 80 hours a 
week in a succession of low-paid jobs 
to provide for their families. 

Levels of real poverty are rising in 
all capitalist economies around the 
globe. In the US, for instance, 34 mil- 
lion people now exist in poverty. 

This huge social distress has been 
imposed by a capitalist economic struc- 
ture which values accumulation of 
wealth in private hands above a decent 
standard of living for all community 
members. Herein lies capitalism’s es- 
sential immoral character. 


Can it be effective? 


The Workers Charter movement 
must be effective if it responds to real 
issues facing real people and is seen as 
a rallying point that’s able to make a 
real difference in people’s lives. We 
can’t afford not to be effective. 

How will we know when we’re be- 
ginning to be effective? The first stage 
will be when the NZ Herald’s editori- 
als attack us. The second stage will be 
when the NZ Herald’s editorials call 
for government action to curb the ac- 
tivities of the Workers Charter move- 
ment. 
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Strategic challenge to corporate politics 


by GRANT MORGAN 


In 1916, unionists and socialists set up the Labour Party as a parliamentary 
Opposition to the powerbrokers of New Zealand capitalism. 

Harry Holland, the party’s first leader, told parliament in his maiden 
speech: 

“We of the Labour Party come to endeavour to effect a change of 
classes at the fountain of power. We come proclaiming boldly and 
fearlessly the socialist objective of the Labour movement throughout 
New Zealand. And we make no secret of the fact that we seek to rebuild 
society on a basis in which work and not wealth will be the measure of a 
man’s worth.” 

As Holland’s words indicate, Labour began life as a party of 
“democratic socialism”. 

During the decade after the party’s birth, Labour’s democratic 
socialists morphed into “social democrats” who wanted to give capitalism 
a human face, rather than replace it with socialism. 

So the first Labour government, elected in 1935, erected the framework 
of the welfare state. 
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“We will deliver,’ promised Labour at the 1999 election. Six years on, Labour 
refused to back the union movement’s 5% pay campaign despite average 
real earnings being lower than when Helen became prime minister. 
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When global capitalism’s profit crisis struck in the mid-1970s, however, 
social democratic politicians everywhere were forced with a stark choice. 
They could cut social welfare, bankroll the markets and attack workers’ 
rights. Or they could organise a mass fightback against capitalism’s rulers. 

David Lange’s Labour government, elected in 1984, chose the path of 
market extremism. These Rogernomes hammered the working class. They 
engineered the biggest transfer of wealth from the poor to the rich in 
New Zealand’s history. 

Labour was swept from office in 1990 on a high tide of working class 
anger. 


Labour morphing into ‘social liberals’ 


1999 saw the election of Helen Clark’s government. While retreating 
from the extremes of Rogernomics, Labour today champions corporate 
values under a thinning veneer of social responsibility. 

Yesterday’s social democrats are morphing into “social-liberals”, a 
watered-down version of National’s neo-liberals. 

A balance sheet of Helen Clark’s government would come down 
heavily on the side of reactionary politics. Here’s a few examples of 
Labour’s bad record: 

M@ Labour has awarded ministerial posts to NZ First and United Future, 
right-wing parties who threaten the rights of workers, immigrants, 
women, Maori and gays, rather than leaning leftwards to the Greens 
and Maori Party. 

@ Labour has preserved a low wage economy, refusing to back the union 
movement’s modest 5% pay campaign. 

@ Labour has kept all but one of National’s wide bans on strikes, while 
increasing the penalties on workers and unions who strike illegally. 

M@ Labour is negotiating a free trade deal with China, which would 
devastate the jobs and pay of local workers while helping the 
dictatorial Stalinist regime stamp on union rights and political liberties 
inside China. 

Labour supports the big powers’ latest GATS push at the World Trade 
Organisation to covertly privatise key services like health and 
education. 

@ Labour opposed Maori on foreshore & treaty issues, giving an illusion 
of respectability to National’s racist propaganda about “Maori 
privilege”. 
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@ Labour opened a legal path for biotech corporations to shift genetic 
engineering out of the lab one step at a time. 

@ Labour looks set to introduce toll roads, which would marketise our 
public highways and expand the state’s electronic surveillance of 
citizens. 

@ Labour has well outspent all previous governments on road 
construction at a time when global warming and oil depletion demand 
a major funding switch to public transport. 

@ Labour is shoring up dollar-driven tertiary education behind the poor 
concession of student interest cuts. 

@ Labour has covertly backed Washington’s imperial wars with NZ troops 
in Afghanistan, NZ Navy frigates in the Persian Gulf and political 
support for the US “war on terror”. 


Labour remains strong 


Labour’s steady drift into social-liberalism is undermining its 
traditional support base. Very few workers who vote Labour have a deep 
emotional or political bond with the party. So Labour’s vote is becoming 
more fragile, highlighted by extreme volatility in opinion polls. 

In the absence of a mass workers party, however, many at the grassroots 
grudgingly vote Labour as the “lesser of two evils”. That’s reinforced by 
union leaders whose support for Labour gives the party an undeserved 
legitimacy in the eyes of many workers. 

In the 2005 election, more workers voted Labour than any other party, 
especially in the big cities. Despite abandoning the working class values 
of its original founders, Labour remains a very strong force indeed. 

The left’s last strategic challenge to Labour was in the early 1990s. 
Back then, the Alliance’s We Won’t Sell Out campaign against 
privatisation was rewarded with popularity surges and parliamentary 
seats. 

But it all turned sour. While a fair share of the blame must go to 
Alliance leader Jim Anderton, always an old-school Labour-style 
“moderate”, history is never made by just one person. There were the 
usual conservatising influences at work, like the hostility of the market, 
the pressure from state bureaucrats and the baubles of parliamentary 
office, which were felt more keenly because of a severe decline in union 
strength. 

These influences overcame a social democratic party with a “natural” 
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timidity about fighting for workers’ power, particularly since the 
Alliance’s centre of gravity was parliament, not unions and jobsites. So 
the Alliance did sell out, to the dismay of its many left activists. 

In more recent times, mass campaigns around social justice and 
environmental issues have attracted strong grassroots support. 20,000 
marched in Auckland against genetic engineering in 2001, and 10,000 
against the US invasion of Iraq in 2003. The foreshore hikoi in 2004 was 
backed by virtually all Maori, along with many other sympathisers. The 
5% pay campaign launched by the Engineers Union in February 2005 
electrified workers across the land. And now Unite’s Supersize My Pay 
campaign is sweeping the fast food industry. 

But none of these single-issue campaigns have turned into a strategic 
challenge to Labour’s corporate politics, as distinct from sectional 
challenges by the Maori and Green parties. 


Maori Party and the Greens 


With 20,000 members and four MPs, the Maori Party is a mass threat 
to Labour, but only within the Maori electorates. Therefore it’s a sectional, 
not a strategic, challenge to Labour. 

This political revolt of flaxroots Maori is implicitly anti-corporate, so 
if it fused with the mood of discontent inside the wider working class, 
the system would face a strategic threat. But many Maori Party leaders 
seem unsure whether National, the preferred party of big business, is 
friend or foe. This points to deeper uncertainty over their party’s ultimate 
goals despite apparently firm “bottom lines” around the Waitangi Treaty, 
foreshore law and Maori seats. 

The Greens made their name around the GE-free mobilisation and 
other environmental battles. Several years ago, however, they shifted 
course towards becoming Labour’s “responsible partner”. As a result, 
the Greens turned into bit players in parliament, rather than drivers of 
mass campaigns to transfer wealth and power from the top to the bottom. 
So they weren’t able to break out of the green ghetto despite putting 
more emphasis on social justice issues. 

The Green vote in 2005 slipped almost two points to 5.3%. While they 
were squeezed by the close race between the big parties, that’s not the 
whole story. The Maori Party carved out a new audience as it arose from 
the foreshore hikoi and voiced a mood of Maori discontent. But the 
Greens were moving in the opposite direction. Their quest for cabinet 
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posts and their retreat from non-electoral campaigning distanced them 
from workers’ discontent. Their flabby election billboards told the tale. 

Since being shafted by Labour after the election, the Greens face a 
crossroads. More of the same in parliament? Or a return to grassroots 
mobilisations? The jury is out, but one encouraging sign is Sue Bradford’s 
efforts to link her minimum wage bill with Unite’s Supersize My Pay 
campaign. 


Pay revolt creates left space 


Workers suddenly emerged from invisibility in 2005 with a pay revolt. 
Organisers of the Engineers Union, whose 5% campaign sparked the 
fightback, privately admit the surge of workers’ militancy took them 
aback. 

In a departure from the union hierarchy’s traditional line of “don’t 
embarrass Labour during the election”, there were strikes in the run-up 
to polling day as union organisers responded to membership pressures. 
A new round of strikes is breaking out post-election. 

Years of pent-up anger at low pay and corporate arrogance is fueling 
not just a wave of sectional actions, but also widespread grassroots 
sympathy for strikers. That was seen big time in the avalanche of public 
support for Auckland’s Stagecoach drivers in June 2005. 

The pay revolt of workers and the politicisation of flaxroots Maori 
are the most important mass happenings in New Zealand for a very long 
while. They’re opening up political space to the left of Labour. 

This space cannot be adequately filled by a Green Party seen as a 
“respectable partner” of Labour, nor by a Maori Party limited to the 
Maori electorates and unsure of its relationship to National. 

There’s a rapid maturing of the social conditions for launching a 
strategic challenge to corporate politics. But the radical left’s sorry record 
of disunity and disorganisation is a political hindrance to what is becoming 
socially possible. 

So who is the radical left? Everyone who wants to reduce or remove 
the dominating power of corporate bosses and politicians. Included are 
grassroots activists in the union, socialist, Maori, student, environmental, 
peace, ethnic, social justice and women’s networks. That’s a whole lot of 
people who, if they got their act together, could leverage increasingly 
favourable social conditions into a strategic challenge to corporate 
politics. 
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Birth of Workers Charter 


The Workers Charter is a serious move towards the unification of 
grassroots activists. It calls for the “complete transformation” of society 
through a “mass mobilisation” around the Charter. 

Atits core is a “bill of rights” for the exploited majority and our ravaged 
environment, which has been endorsed by the Council of Trade Unions. 

A broad array of leftists and unionists have personally endorsed the 
Workers Charter, including some heavyweight names. Australian activists 
are also signing up, an important breakthrough as governments on both 
sides of the Tasman quietly negotiate a Single Market with huge political 
and constitutional implications, as well as economic ones. 

The Workers Charter will remain a draft until the end of 2006. That 
allows time for mass discussion about what the Charter should say and 
how the left should organise around it. 

Charter supporters are very active in Unite’s Supersize My Pay 
campaign. If this and other single-issue campaigns become linked to the 
wide spectrum politics of the Workers Charter, a mass challenge to 
corporate power could quickly arise. 


The future is in our hands 


The founding conference in October 2005 decided that Workers 
Charter is a “broad-based political movement” which would: 

@ Mobilise around grassroots campaigns. 
M@ Publish a regular Workers Charter paper. 
H Assess political options in a year’s time. 

Deliberately left open was whether or not Workers Charter would 
contest council elections in 2007 and/or the general election in 2008. That 
would be among the “political options” up for debate at the next 
conference in October 2006, after events indicate what’s possible and 
what’s necessary. 

The Workers Charter has arisen at a historic moment. The social 
conditions for a strategic challenge to corporate politics are being created 
by the pay revolt of workers and the politicisation of flaxroots Maori. 
The political conditions, however, are lagging well behind. 

That can be remedied by the radical left getting united and organised 
around the Workers Charter. In a very real sense, therefore, the future is 
in our hands. 
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Would you like a rising with that? 


by JOE CAROLAN 


Unite’s Supersize My Pay campaign to unionise young workers in fast 
food multinational chains has taken hold of a generation’s imagination, 
in a way I haven’t seen since the anti-war mobilisations of February 2003. 

Make no mistake, this new unionism is a social movement of the young, 
the brown, the immigrant and the poor. In store after store we’re getting 
100% votes for strike action. These workers standing up against the 
multinationals to win a minimum wage of $12 an hour, abolish 
discriminatory youth rates and get hours and rosters they can plan their 
lives around. The Council of Trade Unions is backing their campaign. 

I’ve been visiting, recruiting and balloting fast food workers all over 
South Central Auckland. In store after store there’s one sentence I keep 
hearing: “When is it our turn to strike?” 

Left activists Matt McCarten and Mike Treen were involved in the 
Alliance Party’s coalition with Labour’s social-liberal politicians. This 
bad experience devastated much of the radical left. The two of them saw 
that many left groups and unions were out of touch with workers. So in 
2003 they decided to organise a grassroots union for the working poor. 
That was the start of Unite Workers Union in Auckland, which is reaching 
out to the 400,000 minimum wage workers in this country. 

The Employment Relations Act allows unions round the clock access 
to workplaces. We use jobsite visits as our organising tool, signing 
members up to the union and to our fightback strategy. Over recent 
months we’ve recruited thousands of workers in the fast food sector alone. 
While turnover is high in this industry, so is our recruitment. As strong 
workplace leaders emerge, more of the recruitment is done by store 
delegates. We’re now building strike committees in stores. They will 
inspire the next layer of job delegates and strike leaders. 

Young workers are flaunting company rules, proudly wearing their 
Unite badges and $12 stickers on their uniforms at work. You can even 
see them walk differently — stroppier, taller, more confident, staunch. 
Itching for their turn to take action in what looks to be Auckland’s Hot 
Summer. 

The world’s first Starbucks strike took place in November 2005. That 
morning, chief executive Vicki Salmon scoffed on National Radio that 
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only three workers were going on strike at the K Road store. In reaction, 
delegates from other Starbucks stores went on a wildcat strike in support 
of their K Road comrades. I helped organise the Workers Charter 
Freedom Bus to ferry them to the K Road picket. It was like a carnival, 
with a total walkout by our K Road members, loud street music and free 
fair trade coffee. Afterwards we drove wildcat strikers back to their stores 
to make sure they weren’t victimised. 

Two days later Nick, a 16-year-old Starbucks worker from St Lukes, 
spoke at the KFC Balmoral strike ballot meeting. He tapped into the 
anger of the workers there, who voted 100% for strike action in December 
2005. This was the first KFC strike in New Zealand. The strike committee 
was made up of teenagers furious at youth rates. Teenage kicks were 
being aimed at KFC - Kiwis For Cheap. 

What makes you realise this is a movement for social justice, not just 
an exercise in collective bargaining, is the energy, creativity and thirst to 
have a go at the multinationals that you find in every store. 

Socialists and Workers Charter activists have been at the heart of this 
uprising. At Unite strategy meetings, we often talk about the Teamsters 
Rebellion in Minneapolis, where a small group of dedicated socialists 
built a massive citywide union movement. Hopefully we will spark a 
Fastfood Rebellion, and maybe thousands of low-paid workers in petrol 
stations, supermarkets and video stores will follow our example. 

Unite’s successes show we can bring unions back to the working poor. 
The Workers Charter is the left’s weapon to extend that fight to the 
political front. We have to challenge Labour’s right-wing politics. Victories 
on the job are vital, but in addition we must change the whole balance of 
society towards workers. The new generation of militant workers need a 
political force to take their struggle forward - and that’s where the 
Workers Charter comes in. 

Now, would you like a rising with that? Supersize my pay dot com! 
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Charter promotes unity in action 


by MIKE TREEN 


The Workers Charter offers a chance to put the interests of working 
people back on the political agenda. It’s a set workers rights that would 
pose a fundamental challenge to corporate rule. 

The Charter campaign has the potential to galvanise working class 
activists across the country into a network of solidarity and action. That 
in turn could play a key role in revitalising the union movement into a 
genuine instrument of struggle. 

It can also be a magnet for left activists to work together and develop 
strategies for challenging the subordination of the broader labour 
movement to the interests of a Labour government that has subordinated 
itself to the needs of big business. 

The Charter is bringing together union activists, social justice 
campaigners, Maori rights fighters, immigrant workers and others who 
see the need for the workers movement to be at the centre of transforming 
this society into one that puts people before profit. 

Some in the campaign hope it will lay the basis for a new left workers 
political party in the future. That’s a possible outcome. But the beauty of 
the Charter is that it doesn’t prescribe that outcome. In fact to do so 
would simply create a barrier to their desired goal. 

I hope that one day we can form a genuine party of working class 
struggle that will also stand in elections and seek political power for 
working people. I’ve participated in a number of false starts on that road 
in my 30-plus years in the socialist movement. 

I’m convinced that such a party cannot be proclaimed by self-appointed 
workers’ leaders who actually are rarely workers or leaders. Such a party 
will be built out of struggles that are only beginning today. It will be built 
by those who prove themselves leaders in those struggles. 

Today there is the opportunity for activists from different political 
parties (including Labour) and those who see no need for a party to 
work together for their common goals. That’s an opportunity it would be 
a crime to miss. The future belongs to the future. Our job is to do what’s 
possible today to promote unity in action. And today the Workers Charter 
offers us the best vehicle we have for that job. 
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Revolutionary party or broad left party? 


by PHILIP FERGUSON 


In the 1860s, Marx and Engels tried 
building a workers political movement 
involving reformists and revolutionar- 
ies, the First International, aiming to 
win the broadest possible section of 
workers to revolutionary ideas. This 
strategy related to a specific period in 
the development of capitalism, and of 
the working class itself — the period of 
free competition before the rise of im- 
perialism. 

The First International collapsed 
amid political struggles between revo- 
lutionaries and reformists, and be- 
tween Marxists and anarchists. 

Several decades later, a new genera- 
tion of Marxists sought to build the 
Second International on a revolution- 
ary basis. 

In the late 1800s capitalism entered 
the phase of imperialism. The world 
was divided between oppressed na- 
tions and imperialist nations. In the 
imperialist countries the capitalist ide- 
ology of nationalism sought to tie 
workers to their own exploiters and pit 
them against workers of other coun- 
tries, especially against the peoples 
oppressed by imperialism. The impe- 
rialist countries began exporting 
greater amounts of capital and plun- 
dered the colonies for cheap raw ma- 
terials. Imperialist ruling classes sought 
to buy off upper elements of their own 
working classes with crumbs from the 
super-profits from the plunder of op- 
pressed countries. This bought layer 
found its expression in the politics of 
reformism and opportunism. 

The development of imperialism 
split the Second International between 
those who continued to hold revolu- 


tionary views and those who aban- 
doned them for the crumbs of imperi- 
alism. The split was evident by 1900, 
when Rosa Luxemburg attacked the 
reformists with her ground-breaking 
pamphlet Reform or Revolution? 

When imperialist rivalry led to the 
First World War, the struggle between 
reform and revolution came to a head 
as the reformists supported their own 
ruling classes on the battlefields. Mil- 
lions of workers were sent to their 
deaths by the reformists and their 
friends in the local bourgeoisies. Revo- 
lutionaries split from the Second In- 
ternational. 

In Russia, revolutionaries led the 
workers and poor peasants to power 
in October 1917 and established the 
Third International. It saw the strug- 
gle against reformism and opportun- 
ism as vitally important. 

The Third International established 
a platform that distinguished it from 
every brand of reformism, especially 
around the issue of imperialism. An 
organisation in an imperialist country 
couldn’t join the Third International 
unless it supplied practical assistance 
— money and guns — to movements in 
oppressed countries fighting against 
the imperialists of that particular coun- 
try. British revolutionaries were ex- 
pected to supply material aid to Irish 
republicans fighting the British state, 
French revolutionaries to supply aid to 
colonial people fighting French rule, 
and so on. 

We’re still in the imperialist era, and 
the fundamental characteristics of im- 
perialism remain. The need for revo- 
lutionary parties, like the one Lenin 
worked to create, isn’t derived from 
our personal preference but by the 
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nature capitalism in the stage of impe- 
rialism. 

This doesn’t mean creating narrow 
“Trotskyist” and “Stalinist” sects. It 
means building a party based on the 
key theoretical tools and insights of 
classical Marxism, creatively applied in 
today’s conditions. Revolutionary or- 
ganisations have very lively and dy- 
namic internal lives, with enthusiastic 
debates. There’s nothing narrow about 
building a revolutionary party. It’s pos- 
sibly the most radical and intellectu- 
ally challenging activity you can en- 
gage in. 


Why a revolutionary party? 


The development of a revolution- 
ary party was a major step forward for 
the movement for working class eman- 
cipation. While the theory and devel- 
opment of such a party model was 
closely connected to the rise of impe- 
rialism, it also reflected important as- 
pects of how capitalism operates and 
how ideology and consciousness are 
produced in a specifically capitalist 
society. 

Reformism is based materially on 
the middle class and the labour bu- 
reaucracy, and ideologically on the sur- 
face appearances of capitalism. 

Under capitalism, the economic and 
political spheres are formally sepa- 
rated. Our MPs are generally not our 
economic exploiters, and our economic 
exploiters are not our immediate po- 
litical rulers. We work for an employer 
and are paid a wage, which can be at 
the value of our labour power. So the 
process of exploitation is not physically 
observable, as it is under feudalism. It 
appears we get “a fair day’s pay for a 
fair days work”. 

Capitalist ideology is therefore not 
simply a load of lies pumped into work- 


ers’ heads by bourgeois media. Rather, 
it’s based on the real appearances of 
the system at the surface level. 

Marxism allows us to penetrate be- 
neath the surface to raise the con- 
sciousness of workers. By themselves, 
workers — or any other individuals — 
base their world view on the surface 
appearances of the system. Thus sec- 
tions of workers can wage militant in- 
dustrial struggles while maintaining all 
kinds of backward ideas about women, 
gays, different nationalities and so on. 
Nobody can develop the consciousness 
necessary to understand and over- 
throw capitalism out of merely spon- 
taneous struggles around issues such 
as pay and conditions. Such struggles 
can improve the conditions under 
which workers will continue to be ex- 
ploited. Without revolutionary theory 
they can’t advance beyond that. 


Revolutionary & reformist politics 


For revolutionaries, opposition to 
imperialism is a core principle. While 
workers in imperialist countries fail to 
oppose their rulers’ policies in the 
wider world, they will never break with 
them politically. As long as British 
workers supported the British bour- 
geoisie’s occupation of Ireland, said 
Marx, they would be tied to the apron- 
strings of their own rulers and never 
be able to seriously challenge them. 

New Zealand is a junior imperialist 
power, and the armed forces of the 
state are imperialist armed forces. Yet 
left reformists frequently favour de- 
ployment of NZ armed forces abroad 
as “peacekeepers”, the most notable 
recent example being in East Timor. 
How would a broad left party respond 
to such an intervention by NZ imperi- 
alism? 

Left reformists also tend to support 
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the main political instrument of impe- 
rialism globally — the United Nations. 
They frequently favour UN resolu- 
tions, often backed up by UN invasions, 
to get rid of regimes in the Third World. 
A broad left party, one in which left 
reformists play a major role, is likely 
to be compromised in these matters. 

Differences between reformists and 
revolutionaries on the issue of imperi- 
alism don’t rule out co-operation, like 
building opposition to the current im- 
perialist occupation of Iraq. But they 
do preclude building a common party 
together. 

The issue of imperialism also raises 
questions such as protectionism. New 
Zealand is a junior imperialist. The 
political consequence of that analysis 
for revolutionaries is total opposition 
to NZ nationalism, protectionism and 
“Buy NZ Made” campaigns. Yet for 
left reformists, nationalist economics 
are part of the very fibre of their po- 
litical existence. I suspect it would be 
impossible for a “broad party” to agree 
to complete opposition to imperialism, 
including NZ imperialism. 

Regarding capitalist austerity in 
New Zealand, it’s easy for revolution- 
aries and reformists to agree that 
workers should be treated with respect 
and get more pay. Even Winston Pe- 
ters argues for that. But does this chal- 
lenge capitalism? Differences between 
revolutionaries and reformists sharpen 
when the continued existence of capi- 
talism is brought into question. 

Reformists see capitalist crisis as an 
abnormality, solvable by increasing the 
supply of money, partly through rais- 
ing wages and so increasing demand 
by workers, and by increased tax on the 
rich, so increasing the state’s ability to 
provide free health and education. 

Marxism argues that this is nonsen- 
sical. Within a capitalist crisis, increased 


taxation doesn’t solve the crisis, but 
rather intensifies it. That’s because tax 
is a deduction from surplus value, and 
the crisis is caused precisely by the fall 
in the rate of profit. So the more de- 
ductions there are from surplus value, 
the more the crisis would intensify. 
Revolutionaries certainly favour inten- 
sifying capitalist crisis. But we would 
be saying that these measures would 
intensify the crisis, while the reform- 
ists would be saying these measures 
solve the crisis. This would be a con- 
fused message to workers. 

As Rosa Luxemburg noted, 
reformism isn’t a way to get to social- 
ism, it’s a way to strengthen capitalism. 
Unfortunately a lot of seeming revo- 
lutionaries appear not to understand 
this, and treat reformism as just a some- 
what naive idea of the road to social- 
ism. Reformists and revolutionaries 
aren’t on different roads to the same 
destination, we’re on different roads to 
different destinations. No bus can go 
down two roads at the same time. 


Tactical alliances with reformists 


In a 2002 polemic against the idea 
of the “broad party”, John Rees, a 
leader of the Socialist Workers Party 
in Britain, argued that it “forces unity 
where there is principled difference 
between reform and revolution (by 
pretending this distinction is no longer 
valid)”. This leads to new problems, 
making revolutionary and reformist 
unity around limited issues harder: 


But genuine unity in action de- 
pends on separation on matters 
of principle such as reform and 
revolution. We cannot properly 
determine those immediate issues 
on which we can unite unless we 
also properly, and organisation- 
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ally, separate over matters of prin- 
ciple. If we are constantly para- 
lysed by arguments over matters 
of principle inside a broad party, 
we are unable to coherently de- 
cide those tactical issues over 
which we are able to act along- 
side others without compromis- 
ing ourselves. 


Since that article, Rees and other 
SWP leaders have done a 180 degree 
turn, uniting with political Islam and 
ex-Labour MP George Galloway to 
form a “broad party” called Respect. 
Galloway also happens to be a viru- 
lent opponent of abortion. Adopting 
the “broad party” approach means that 
SWP members now vote against social- 
ist principles like open borders, free 
abortion and the pay of MPs to be lim- 
ited to that of a skilled industrial 
worker. They now campaign to elect 
to parliament opponents of women’s 
right to abortion. 

There’s nothing wrong with build- 
ing opposition to the imperialist occu- 
pation of Iraq with people like Gallo- 
way and political Islamist groups. How- 
ever, building a “broad party” with 
them is a recipe for betrayal of basic 
socialist principles. 

In the New Zealand case, we’ve al- 





Respect parliamentary 
candidates, including rebel 
Labour MP George 
Galloway (2nd left) and 
Lindsey German, a leader 
of the Socialist Workers 
Party (right). 





ready seen Workers Charter initiators 
talk up the “radical” nature of the 
rightist Maori Party. A party whose 
leaders favour private title to the fore- 
shore, advocate Maori business inter- 
ests, voted against civil union legisla- 
tion and extensions to annual leave 
and even signed a letter with Don 
Brash to form a National-led coalition. 

Continued existence of a “broad 
left” party will require talking up the 
“left” credentials of union bureaucrats 
and downplaying the harmful role of 
the union bureaucracy. Yet it’s impos- 
sible to wage a serious union struggle, 
or in some cases even get a collective 
contract or a delegates election, with- 
out fighting the union bureaucracies 
that the “broad party” would be prais- 
ing. 

A “broad party” in today’s condi- 
tions, which remain conditions of po- 
litical downturn, involves at the very 
least an obscuring of principles and, at 
worst, a rejection of basic revolution- 
ary principles. 

The collapse of political principle 
and the likelihood of failure of such an 
artificial attempt to get around real, 
objective problems is likely to lead to 
further confusion and demoralisation 
of any revolutionaries who go down 
this path. 
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Australia 


Reflections on the Socialist Alliance 


by PETER BOYLE 


It was very interesting and inspiring to be at the first conference of 
Workers Charter in New Zealand, witnessing the birth of a new political 
movement to challenge the corporate bosses and politicians. 

It also sparked some reflections on the course of the Socialist Alliance 
project in Australia, which I’ve been involved in since its birth over four 
years ago. The success of this broad socialist regroupment project turns 
on a historic opening for the radical left to unite politically with a growing 
new militant current in the working class in Australia. 

The biggest-ever working class protest in Australian history, which 
brought 600,000 workers onto the streets on 15 November against anti- 
union laws, underlines this opening. 
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Over 600,000 
Australian 
workers took to 
the streets in 
November 2005 
against a 
government bill 
threatening their 
rights and 
unions. It was the 
biggest workers’ 
protest in the 
entire history of 
Australia. 














I write this contribution in a personal capacity as there are many 
different views on the progress of this political project within the Socialist 
Alliance. 

The Socialist Alliance was launched in February 2001 by eight left 
organisations — the Democratic Socialist Party, International Socialist 
Organisation, Freedom Socialist Party, Workers League, Workers Power, 
Workers Liberty, Socialist Democracy and the Worker-Communist Party 
of Iraq’s Australian branch. 

Over the next two years, however, the Socialist Alliance attracted 
hundreds of new members, among them many militant unionists and 
leaders of other social movements. Before long, a clear majority of 
Socialist Alliance members didn’t belong to any of the eight founding 
affiliate groups. 

Branches were established in more than 20 cities and towns. The 
Socialist Alliance quickly won a name as a leading force in the anti- 
globalisation and anti-war movements, becoming the political home of a 
growing number of union militants. 

At the time of the Socialist Alliance’s formation we were in the midst 
of the anti-corporate globalisation campaign that had been inspired by 
Seattle 1999. In September 2000 we were involved in organising an 
amazing three-day mass blockade of the World Economic Forum’s 
Melbourne summit. Some 20,000 people were involved. Militant unionists 
marched in their thousands to join the protest on the second day. 

And as the Socialist Alliance was formed, we were organising to 
blockade stock exchanges in all capital cities on 1 May 2001. It was a 
May Day to be remembered. 

The corporate politicians and their media hacks were shocked. They 
openly worried about the rebirth of a militant left. 

Left activists were in a confident mood. This helped us agree to put 
aside ideological arguments which had divided the left for years, and try 
to build acommon home for all who wanted to struggle for an alternative 
to corporate neo-liberalism. 

Getting together a common platform wasn’t difficult. There were the 
expected arguments from a small minority who wanted to read in chapter 
and verse of their detailed political programmes, but the great majority 
of Socialist Alliance members politely declined. 

The founding affiliate groups had agreed to field candidates in local, 
state and federal elections, but also agreed to co-operate in the union 
and other social movements. 

In most of our election campaigns we’ve come up against the fact that 
the Greens have occupied most of the left electoral space in Australia. 
Our candidates have seldom been able to win a significant vote except 
in a few local elections, where we have received as high as 12%. 
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Headway inside the unions 


However, the Socialist Alliance was associated with a couple of 
significant electoral victories inside the union movement. Socialist 
Alliance member Chris Cain was elected West Australian secretary of 
the Maritime Union of Australia. Chris Spindler was elected Victorian 
president of the Australian Manufacturing Workers Union. And Tim 
Gooden was elected secretary of Geelong Trades & Labour Council. 

On 15 November, Tim chaired a 35,000-strong rally against anti-union 
laws. That’s a mobilisation of nearly 20% of Geelong’s population in the 
face of threats from bosses and the Howard government. 

In Western Australia, Chris and other militant maritime workers have 
been providing strong leadership in the campaign. 

Socialist Alliance’s best known union leader is Craig Johnston, former 
Victorian state secretary of the Australian Manufacturing Workers Union. 
He was deposed from his AMWU position by conservative union 
bureaucrats and jailed for six months for a struggle to defend jobs. 

It was Craig, and the Workers First rank-and-file group he led, who 
made the Victorian AMWU the most hated union in the eyes of the 
bosses. It was Craig who marched thousands of unionists to the World 
Economic Forum blockade in 2000, and to the stock exchange blockade 
the next year. Craig is now a delegate on a construction site in Geelong 
and a powerful part of the militant union leadership in that city. 

While the anti-globalisation and anti-war movements were riding high, 
Socialist Alliance was seen as the leading force. Even when the anti-war 
movement collapsed after the invasion of Iraq in March 2003, Socialist 
Alliance won respect as the group that was keeping up the fight against 
an illegal and unjust war. 


From party to tendency 


In November 2002 Socialist Alliance’s largest affiliate, the Democratic 
Socialist Party (to which I belong), offered to change into an internal 
tendency in the Alliance to build it as our common party. 

The DSP also offered to negotiate the transfer of as much as possible 
of its political and organisational assets into the Socialist Alliance, and 
to do this within the democratic framework of the Socialist Alliance in 
an open, consultative and inclusive manner. This included the DSP’s 
popular broad paper Green Left Weekly — www.greenleft.org.au. 

This was welcomed by 75%-plus majorities at the 2003 and 2004 
Socialist Alliance conferences as a big step forward for left regroupment 
in Australia. It was strongly supported by Socialist Alliance members 
who didn’t belong to any particular group. 
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But the International Socialist Organisation and most of the other 
small affiliate groups opposed this move from 2002, and still do so. 

Following a year of debate in the Socialist Alliance, in January 2004 
the DSP converted itself into the Democratic Socialist Perspective and 
attempted to deliver on its offer. Despite our best efforts, however, we 
haven’t been able to build Socialist Alliance into an effective new party. 
Our attempt to integrate as much of the resources of the DSP into the 
Socialist Alliance as possible has stalled. 

Many of the smaller affiliate groups oppose, obstruct or abstain from 
most collective political activity in the Socialist Alliance. And too few 
leaders and activists are emerging from the majority of Socialist Alliance 
members who aren’t in any affiliate group. Further, those leaders and 
activists who have emerged from this non-affiliate majority aren’t very 
confident or united around how to build Socialist Alliance. 

This reflected a decline in the social movements after the invasion of 
Iraq, which deepened sharply after the re-election of the Howard 
government in November 2004. Immediately after that election result 
we noted a drop in attendance at Socialist Alliance meetings, and at the 
same time internal arguments began to grow. 

However, there was a different trajectory on the union front. The June 
2005 Trade Union Fightback Conference, which brought together a broad 
range of militant unionists, was the initiative of unionists in and around 
Socialist Alliance. 

The conference was made possible by our campaign for mass delegates’ 
meetings and mass industrial and political action, first in Victoria and 
then in Western Australia. That clearly sparked the Australia-wide round 
of mass actions on 30 June/1 July. 

Despite the decline in most social movements, Socialist Alliance is 
more widely identified by workers as the political pole of recent militant 
initiatives in the union movement. More militant workers are now joining 
the Socialist Alliance, though still at a modest rate. 

Socialist Alliance’s priority is to help lead working class resistance to 
the Howard government’s new anti-union laws. The 350,000 workers who 
mobilised mid-2005 put the Howard government on the defensive. 

Nearly twice as many mobilised in November 2005. This showed the 
resolve in the labour movement to fight these laws, similar to those which 
inflicted a heavy blow on the New Zealand union movement in 1991. 

Activists in other social movements are beginning to understand the 
strategic need to defend the union movement — the last social movement 
in his country with any mass organisation. 

As the working class is being forced into mass political action, the 
polls are turning sharply against the Howard government. If an election 
was held today, according to two polls by corporate newspapers, the 
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Australian Labor Party would defeat the ruling coalition by three times 
its winning margin in the last election. 


Labor’s political crisis 


However, having championed the neo-liberal offensive against the 
social gains of previous working class struggles, Labor is still facing a 
serious political crisis. The party’s ever more explicit shift to the right 
has opened up space to its left that serious socialists have to contend for. 

Kim Beazley taking Labor’s top job has destroyed the brief illusions 
sparked by former leader Mark Latham’s populist rhetoric, like his call 
for the withdrawal of Australian troops from Iraq. A growing section of 
the working class and other victimised sections of society continue to 
look for a political alternative to the major parties. 

As Labor stands increasingly exposed, the Greens have filled most of 
the opening electoral space. But the Greens haven’t filled the space 
opened up by the crisis of leadership in the unions and the broader labour 
movement. 

We understand that winning the working class away from its traditional 
Labor misleadership requires a lot more than exposing Labor’s betrayals. 
Indeed, socialists today are hard-pressed to keep up with the Labor 
politicians’ relentless self-exposure. 

Yet if disillusioned-in-Labor workers are to rise above despair, cynicism 
and apathy, they have to see a viable alternative political vehicle, or at 
least one in construction. 

To create this vehicle, it’s simply not enough for revolutionary socialists 
to hold up their political programme and call for support from workers 
breaking from Labor. Rather, our challenge is to unite with actual leaders 
of the working class resistance, fighting alongside them in a common 
effort to reverse the cycle of defeat and reinvigorate the movement. 

Through the Socialist Alliance, socialist politics occupies a greater 
portion of its potential political space than would otherwise be the case, 
and has won the strongest hearing in the working class for decades. 

In the current political conditions, Socialist Alliance remains the best 
available political vehicle to win over more militant union leaders and 
work more closely with a wider layer of working class militants. 

Socialists will win more respect and confidence among these working 
class leaders and militants if we continue to struggle for a broad-based 
anti-capitalist party, or a “new mass workers’ party” as Craig Johnston 
put it at the National Trade Union Fightback Conference. 

The Socialist Alliance will probably have to go through a more 
extended period of united campaigning and regroupment with broader 
left forces that are generated by a new upturn of resistance to the neo- 
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liberal “reforms” before it can harness the leadership resources and 
political confidence to take a significant step to creating an effective 
new socialist party. 


Role of our paper 


Green Left Weekly plays a critical role in this ongoing process of 
broader regroupment. As a national newspaper, Green Left Weekly helps 
network and unite militant unionists who are scattered across different 
states, unions and industries. 

Because there isn’t yet any party which unites all of the more militant 
unionists (some are Socialist Alliance members, some are still in Labor, 
but most are not members of any party), a paper like Green Left Weekly 
can help bring such people together in a process which might lead towards 
a more party-like formation. 

The DSP encourages access and input by Socialist Alliance members 
and affiliates into Green Left Weekly. The projection of Socialist Alliance 
within Green Left Weekly has been placed in the hands of an editorial 
body accountable to, and appointed by, the Alliance. 

The majority of Socialist Alliance members appreciate the centrality 
of this newspaper project. I noted with interest that one of the major 
initiatives of the NZ Workers Charter is to publish a newspaper of class 
solidarity in 2006. 

In the meantime, the DSP has had to take steps to replenish its cadre 
base and maintain its independent political organisation because the 
Socialist Alliance structures still remain too loose and weak to win, 
educate and train new socialist activists. 

Socialist Alliance caucuses and working groups have only partially 
begun to organise united interventions into the movements. 

For the Socialist Alliance to develop qualitatively, there will have to 
be an advance by the militant minority in the working class that is capable 
of re-invigorating broader sections of the movement with a stronger will 
to struggle. 

We observed the critical and catalytic role of the militant union 
minority in the social movements since the broad campaign to defend 
the besieged Maritime Union of Australia in 1998 and in the movement 
against corporate globalisation. This militant current inspired social 
justice and environmental activists into struggle. 

Isaw this recognition mirrored at the NZ Workers Charter conference. 
So our prioritisation of the working class fight against the new anti-union 
laws best places Socialist Alliance for a broader upturn in the class 
struggle. 
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Germany 


Newsflash: left co-operation agreement 


The former East German Communists, now called the PDS, voted at their 
congress on 10 December 2005 for a “co-operation agreement’ with WASG, the 
Electoral Initiative for Work & Social Justice. WASG had split from the SPD, the 
traditional “workers party” in the West, after an SPD-led government savaged 
workers with neo-liberal policies. The PDS congress also voted to admit WASG 
members into its ranks. The PDS and WASG, together with smaller radical left 
parties, are merging into a Left Party. This regroupment is creating a democratic 
alternative to neo-liberalism, Left Party leader Lothar Bisky told the 400 congress 
delegates. “We must and will create a common leftist social party,” said Gregor 


Gysi, head of the Left Party’s 54 MPs. 


The rise of the Left Party 


by STEFAN BORNOST 


After years of relative stability, Ger- 
man politics is changing rapidly. 

The headline news about the recent 
German general election was the 
shock failure of Angela Merkel’s con- 
servative Christian Democratic Union 
to get the overwhelming majority pre- 
dicted by opinion polls. The CDU had 
their third worst result in history, down 
by almost 1.9 million votes compared 
with 2002. 

But the most significant thing was 
the failure of either of the two big par- 
ties to get a mandate for neo-liberal 
“reform”. 

The Labour-style Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) did badly, even if 
their 34.3% was up nearly seven points 
from June 2005 poll ratings. The SPD 
lost over two million votes compared 
with the 2002 general elections, and 
four million compared to 1998. Their 
coalition partner, the Greens, lost 
300,000 votes. 

The new Left Party did remarkably 
well, getting just over four million 
votes, 8.7% of the total. They came in 


ahead of the Greens, and only just be- 
hind the CDU’s preferred coalition 
partner, the Free Democratic Party. 

The results show that broad sections 
of the German population oppose the 
growth of social inequality and are 
moving to the left. 

A Welt am Sonntag headline in mid- 
2005 spoke of “The Yearning for Left 
Wing Politics”: “It is not just their 
populism that has made [Left Party 
leaders] Gregor Gysi and Oskar 
Lafontaine successful. The country has 
changed, and the SPD lacks the an- 
swers.” Nearly five million unem- 
ployed, falling real incomes of work- 
ers and pensioners, deep cuts in the 
social safety net and the fear of “cheap 
competition” from abroad have 
resparked the “need for explicitly left 
wing politics”. 

In a poll carried out by Der Spiegel 
magazine in August 2005, 73% in the 
east and 50% in the west felt Karl 
Marx’s critique of capitalism is still rel- 
evant today. Marx was voted third 
place in a TV poll about “the most 
important Germans of all time” a few 
months earlier. The magazine put Karl 
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Marx on the cover of a recent issue 
with the headline: “The Ghost is Back 
— the New Power of the Left”. 

The main reason for the crisis of the 
SPD under chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder, and the emergence of the 
new left, was the biggest attack on the 
welfare state since the Second World 
War. 

The main plank of the Schroeder 
government’s Agenda 2010, an- 
nounced in March 2003, was a one- 
third reduction of unemployment ben- 
efits. It has been made much easier for 
firms to sack people. Pensions have 
been frozen and effectively reduced 
through inflation. Healthcare must be 
paid for. 

At the same time the corporations 
received a tax break. Agenda 2010 
marked the departure from the system 
of “social partnership” between capi- 
tal, unions and the state which served 


German capitalism so well in the post- 
war period. Capital has moved onto 
open class war from above. 

Agenda 2010 was introduced to re- 
store the competitiveness of the Ger- 
man economy by attacking workers’ 
living standards. 


The new resistance 


The burial of “social partnership” 
was carried out by the party which em- 
bodied social partnership — the SPD. 
This had two effects. At first it stifled 
resistance because the union leader- 
ship, while recognising they were tar- 
geted, were reluctant to act against the 
government. A token protest in April 
2003 was followed by a lull. 

But anger built up among the rank- 
and-file of the unions. And the SPD hit 
a historic low of 27% in the polls. 

There were forces on the German 
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The biggest-ever protests by German workers against Labour-style SPD 
politicians sparked the birth of the Left Party, which unites ex-SPD 
supporters in the West and former Communists in the East. 
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left who were able to see this contra- 
diction and formulate a political strat- 
egy. They jointly came up with the idea 
of a political demonstration which 
could serve as a focal point for the an- 
ger. 100,000 marched in Berlin against 
the government in November 2003. 
The union turnout was big, in spite of 
the fact that the union leadership failed 
to mobilise and in part even attacked 
the demonstration.. The turnout was 
organised by a loose network of left- 
wing activists in the union apparatus. 

This success didn’t come out of thin 
air. The ground was prepared by the 
anti-globalisation movement. Attac 
Germany grew from 400 members to 
10,000 in a matter of two years after 
the Genoa protests, became the refer- 
ence point for a critique of neo-liber- 
alism and influenced sections of the 
trade union left. The big anti-war pro- 
tests in late 2002 and early 2003 also 
rehabilitated mass mobilisation as a 
way to engage in politics. 

The next day of action in March 
2004 won union backing, and half a 
million people demonstrated against 
Schroeder in Berlin, Cologne and 
Stuttgart. It was the biggest social pro- 
test since the war, and the biggest un- 
ion mobilisation against an SDP gov- 
ernment ever. 

The demonstrations were marked 
by anger at the Schroeder government 
and the desperate need for a political 
alternative. People were breaking with 
Schroeder in large numbers not be- 
cause they were deserting the SPD - 
the SPD was deserting them. 

Panic gripped the SPD leadership 
in March 2004. “Fear of a New Left 
Party” said the headline in Bild, the 
biggest German daily, read by twelve 
million mainly working class readers. 
What had happened? 

A group of influential Bavarian 
unionists, among them national com- 
mittee members and district organis- 
ers of the giant engineering union IG 
Metall, had just announced the forma- 


tion of the Electoral Initiative for Work 
& Social Justice. They explicitly did not 
rule out standing against Schroeder in 
the next elections. 

In the course of two months, up- 
wards of 15,000 people came to meet- 
ings all over Germany to discuss the 
idea of a political alternative. The di- 
versity was astonishing. Longtime un- 
ionists, often SPD members for dec- 
ades, came together with unemploy- 
ment activists and young anti-capital- 
ists. The atmosphere was one of soli- 
darity and excitement. Most people 
wanted a left alternative, active in 
building movements on the ground, 
and using the electoral and parliamen- 
tary process for that goal. 

The need for unity was repeatedly 
stressed. The overall message was: “We 
all know that we have things that di- 
vide us — but let’s focus on what’s unit- 
ing us.” 

Meanwhile the crisis of the SPD 
accelerated. In its heartland of the 
Ruhr industrial belt, the SPD lost 
13,000 members in the first half of 
2004. And the European elections of 
June 2004 were a catastrophe. The SPD 
lost 2.8 million votes and obtained only 
5.5 million votes, or 21.5% of the poll. 


Storm in the east 


The union leaders didn’t organise 
any mass protests to follow the March 
2004 demonstration. They had hoped 
their show of strength would force 
Schroeder to compromise on some of 
the worst aspects of Agenda 2010. But 
he stood firm, knowing he enjoyed the 
support of German capital and the 
main opposition party, the CDU. 

SPD union loyalists watched with 
horror as the protest nurtured new 
forces left of the SPD. Their reaction 
was to pull the plug on further protest. 
Schroeder, unexpectedly allowed off 
the hook, rejoiced: “The reforms are 
gaining acceptance now.” But his glee 
was premature. 
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The stage of protest, deserted by 
union leaders, was filled in mid-2004 
by hundreds of thousands of angry 
demonstrators, mainly in east Ger- 
many. They shouted slogans like “Our 
pockets are empty, but Schroeder 
wants more”, “Without jobs, without a 
roof, without means, without hope” 
and “You won’t get your hands on my 
savings book!” 

They took up the traditions of the 
Monday demonstrations which 
brought down the Stalinist regime in 
East Germany 15 years earlier. 

The first demonstration in 
Magdeburg was initiated by a 42-year- 
old unemployed railway worker, 
Andreas Ehrholdt, who distributed a 
few handmade leaflets. He thought 200 
might turn up, but 600 responded. A 
week later this figure had grown to 
6,000, and by 9 August 2004 the crowd 
had swelled to 15,000. 

These protests spread like wildfire 
to other towns in the east, as well as 
reaching the west. On 30 August the 
protests peaked, with more than 
200,000 people demonstrating in 200 
towns. Oskar Lafontaine, former SPD 
leader and finance minister under 
Schroeder and now the best known 
critic of Agenda 2010, addressed a 
demonstration of 60,000 in Leipzig. 

The impact on the SPD in the east 
became clear in the Saxony election in 
September 2004. The SPD scored just 
9.8%, falling under 10% for the first 
time ever. 

The big winner of the election was 
the fascist NPD, grabbing 9% of the 
vote — an eerie reminder that in a time 
of intense social crisis a political gap 
can be filled by the extreme right if no 
left alternative is available. 

Schroeder met with union leaders, 
invoking the spectre of a conservative 
CDU government should he be driven 
out of office by the protests. This argu- 
ment that the SPD is the “lesser evil” 
compared to the conservatives is 
wrong.A successful movement against 


the SPD’s neo-liberal policies driven 
by the unions would have presented an 
enormous problem for any following 
government which tried to implement 
welfare cuts. 

But union leaders fell for 
Schroeder’s argument. The DGB un- 
ion centre stuck to its policy of not sup- 
porting the protests. This finally pre- 
vented the movement from achieving 
its goal. Without the apparatus of the 
unions, it wasn’t possible to spread the 
movement full force to the west. After 
months of protests, the movement be- 
gan to dwindle. 

But the same angry mood showed 
up in the west just as commentators 
began to write off the protest as an east 
German syndrome. Opel workers in 
Bochum walked out in a lightning 
strike on 14 October 2004 after hear- 
ing that the parent company, US mul- 
tinational General Motors, was to slash 
a third of its 32,000 European 
workforce, mainly in Germany. The 
strike lasted a week, and triggered a 
solidarity day of action across much of 
Europe. 


The crisis breaks 


Schroeder’s main justification for 
his neo-liberal reforms was to “signifi- 
cantly lower the level of unemploy- 
ment in Germany”. That excuse turned 
to dust on 3 February 2005 when new 
unemployment figures where an- 
nounced. For the first time since the 
Second World War, the number of un- 
employed rose to over five million, 
12.1% of the total workforce. 

The figure sent shockwaves through 
German society. The SPD lost 10,000 
members in one month. In one poll, 
90% said unemployment was the main 
problem in Germany, and only 17% 
thought the government could sort it 
out. 

The CDU was way ahead of the 
SPD in polls thanks to the mass defec- 
tion of former SPD voters to the non- 
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voting camp. But the conservatives 
weren’t trusted, either. 70% said a 
CDU government wouldn’t bring a 
change for the better. 

The Electoral Initiative for Work & 
Social Justice, which officially turned 
into a party named WASG at the end 
of 2004, continued to gather support. 
Membership rose to over 5,000, 10,000 
subscribed to its newsletter and 100 
branches were founded. 

Unionists often formed the back- 
bone of local WASG groups. The draft 
WASG programme reflected political 
positions the unions had held for years, 
but the SPD had given up. That only 
intensified the hidden civil war in the 
unions. Schroeder loyalists resorted to 
disciplinary measures to curb the 
growing influence of the new left in- 
side the unions. 

Elections took place in May 2005 in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany’s 
most populous state and a SPD heart- 
land for decades. The SPD leadership 
expected a defeat, but the actual out- 
come was a rout. With 37.1% of the 
vote, it was the worst result for the SPD 
in 50 years, and marked the fall of the 
last remaining SPD/Green Party coa- 
lition government at state level. The 
SPD suffered losses particularly 
among its traditional supporters, los- 
ing 9 points among workers and union 
members. 

In its first election, WASG gained 
180,000 votes, 2.2% of the total. This 
was the best first showing of a left party 
in the region since the Second World 
War. 

Two hours after the election results 
were out, Schroeder announced that 
he would hold early elections. The 
chancellor decided on early elections 
because, in the words of a source, “he 
wanted to choose the rope to hang on”. 
It was also thought that the WASG 
would not have the resources to con- 
test an early general election. 

Schroeder’s manoeuvre backfired. 
The prospect of early elections forced 


a debate on co-operation between 
WASG and the PDS - the left reform- 
ist successor to the old Stalinist ruling 
party in East Germany. 

Scepticism on both sides was very 
big at first. But the urge for unity was 
enormous. Dozens of appeals by un- 
ions and intellectuals called on the 
leaderships of WASG and PDS to get 
their act together and challenge 
Schroeder. Finally an agreement was 
reached. 

The PDS renamed itself Linkspartei 
(Left Party) to become more accept- 
able to voters in the west and signify 
that something new was beginning to 
take shape. In turn, the WASG didn’t 
field their own slate for the general 
election, and instead stood candidates 
on the Linkspartei list. A two-year 
process of talks is to check out the pos- 
sibilities for a future merger. 

The emergence of a new left force 
caused a storm. The atmosphere of the 
whole election campaign was changed. 
What was supposed to be a quite dull 
affair, with the SPD and CDU both 
standing on a neo-liberal platform, 
became a competition to out-left the 
new left. The SPD lurched to the left, 
attacking venture capitalists as “lo- 
custs”, promising to tax the rich and 
warning George Bush not to attack 
Iran. The Greens rebranded them- 
selves as “the real left party”. Even the 
CDU was thrown into turmoil, debat- 
ing whether they should announce cuts 
before or after the elections. 


Role of the PDS 


Up to this point the PDS, despite 
standing on a political platform quite 
similar to the WASG, had failed to or- 
ganise the anger which was moving to 
the left of the SPD. It stabilised its good 
election results in east Germany’s re- 
gional elections, but didn’t succeed in 
penetrating new layers of voters. 
Where the PDS gained over 20% of 
the vote it relied mainly on pension- 
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Gregor Gysi (left) and Oskar 
Lafontaine, popular leaders of the 
Left Party 


ers, of whom a fair proportion mourn 
the “good old days”. The image of the 
PDS as successor party to the former 
Stalinist ruling party in East Germany 
is the key reason why it couldn’t gain 
a foothold in the west. 

The PDS has about 50,000 mem- 
bers, of whom more than 70% are over 
60 years old. In the rural regions the 
aging process has already led to the 
dissolution of party structures. 

A further problem for the PDS is 
its coalition with the SPD in local gov- 
ernments in Berlin and elsewhere. 
These administrations are implement- 
ing cuts barely distinguishable from 
those of conservative-dominated re- 
gions. There were broad protests 
against the cuts in Berlin. The PDS 
fraction almost always stood on the 
other side of the barricades, arguing 
that there was no alternative if Berlin 
wasn’t to go broke. Or it said: “With- 
out us things would be even worse.” 
But then the SPD says that too. 

The politics of joining an SPD gov- 
ernment as a junior partner and attack- 
ing their own supporters has cost the 
PDS dearly, preventing them from be- 
coming the left alternative that people 
yearn for. The founding of the Left 
Party is a chance for the PDS to bail 


out. 

The electoral alliance of the PDS 
and WASG has developed into an elec- 
toral movement against the disman- 
tling of the welfare state that holds an 
enormous power of attraction. What 
opportunities and what limitations 
does this electoral movement have? 

Some on the radical left dismiss the 
new Left Party as an electoral error 
which signifies a dead end for extra- 
parliamentary “movements”. They 
claim that election success by the Left 
Party “will change nothing in terms of 
the relations of social power”. 

The experience of the Greens 
weighs heavily. They used the huge 
peace movement as a springboard into 
parliament at the beginning of the 
1980s and were later co-responsible, as 
a party of government, for the military 
deployment of the German army 
worldwide. 

However, the repetition of such a 
betrayal of extra-parliamentary move- 
ments is in no way inevitable. The elec- 
toral movement has already influenced 
the political climate. The Nazi bloc of 
the NPD and DVU, which still casts a 
threatening shadow on the political 
landscape after the last election in 
Saxony, has suddenly lost its monopoly 
of protest votes. The conservatives are 
debating how open they can be with 
the electorate about their welfare-cut- 
ting policies. And the SPD and Greens, 
with their “left” manifesto, border on 
denying their own Agenda 2010. 

The electoral success of the Left 
Party will strengthen the left wing 
mood within society. It will encourage 
millions of people to fight against the 
continuation of Agenda 2010 policies. 
The Left Party should not, however, 
promise its voters anything it cannot 
deliver. Disappointment nourishes 
doubt, and doubt leads to rejection. 

A conservative government only 
budges when the parliamentary oppo- 
sition has become a funnel for a mass 
movement against cuts on the streets 
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and in the workplaces. WASG will not 
be able to avoid facing up to lessons 
learnt in the decline of the SPD — and 
the balance sheet of their big partner, 
the PDS. 


Neo-Keynesianism and WASG 


The political and organisational 
break with the SPD by Oskar 
Lafontaine and sections of the party 
doesn’t mean they have broken with 
all the ideas of social democracy. Most 
still have faith in overcoming the cri- 
ses of capitalism through “correct” 
government policies. 

The WASG programme states that 
“the power of capital must be re- 
stricted”. Belief in the taming of the 
tiger by pulling out its claws one at a 
time has proved itself to be a fatal er- 
ror before. Socialist governments col- 
lapsed in the face of political opposi- 
tion (military coup in Chile, 1973) or 
economic boycott (the flight of capital 
from France, 1982). The capitalist state 
does not allow capital to be partially 
disempowered and tamed. 

According to the WASG pro- 
gramme, the globalisation of capital 
and the consequently decreasing 
power of national economic policies 
derives from politicians’ decisions, as 
does mass unemployment: “The poli- 
tics of established parties” has led to 
the situation in which “officially five 
million people are without work”. 

But globalisation isn’t the cause, but 
rather the consequence, of the crisis of 
capitalism. And neo-liberal decisions 
by politicians are an expression of al- 
tered economic processes. Crisis and 
mass unemployment are primarily the 
result of the economic laws of capital- 
ism, not the result of wrong politics. 

The emergence of WASG is due to 
the reaction of many social democratic 
unionists to the crisis of neo-liberalism. 
WASG correctly insists that 
Schroeder’s one-sided reduction of 
wage costs failed by its own criteria — 


the promised reduction of unemploy- 
ment didn’t happen. The WASG pro- 
gramme correctly shows that the logic 
of cost reductions brings with it the 
danger of a deflationary tendency simi- 
lar to the worldwide crisis of the 1930s. 

The WASG programme promotes 
the achievements of the welfare state, 
sectoral collective agreements, the in- 
troduction of a minimum wage and a 
general strengthening of the masses’ 
buying power. These are correct and 
rational from the perspective of the 
wage earning classes. 

By opposing neo-liberal policies, 
which even the SPD and the Greens 
have adopted, WASG breaks apart the 
broad political consensus of official 
German politics. 

Keynes and Marx both saw the cen- 
tral cause of demand crises as profit 
rates which were too low. In contrast, 
neo-Keynesians assume that crises are 
caused by wage rates which are too low. 
From this emerges the inclination to 
simply reverse the neo-liberal argu- 
ment (“excessive wage costs cause cri- 
sis”). 

But the “underconsumption” argu- 
ment doesn’t stand up to historical 
scrutiny. No longterm left politics can 
be based on it within a capitalist sys- 
tem. A government that directs redis- 
tribution from above to below through 
tax increases for the rich would soon 
meet bitter opposition from the whole 
employer class. 

Capitalists are in permanent com- 
petitive struggle with each other for 
market segments, and offload the costs 
of this struggle onto workers. A left 
government working within capitalism 
cannot ignore this logic. 

As Marx correctly observed: “The 
state is unable to overcome the fact 
that the contradictory interest of each 
individual capitalist is an interest in the 
greater power of consumption of all 
workers, with the exception of those 
used by him and in the lowest possible 
wages of his own workers.” 
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And when competition is interna- 
tional within globalised capitalism, not 
all competitors are affected by the 
measures of one nation state. Con- 
fronted by this, Oskar Lafontaine and 
other left Keynesians have raised the 
demand for international “social stand- 
ards”. However, these cannot exist as 
long as one economy has lower wages 
and longer working hours, and there- 
fore has an advantage in international 
competition. 

The comparatively high growth 
rates of the US since the start of the 
1990s have their source not only in the 
increased state demand for armaments 
(“right” Keynesianism), but also in the 
smashing of union power and an in- 
crease in the social rate of exploitation 
(lower wages, longer working hours, 
etc). 

Government efforts to overcome 
the German crisis by forcing wages and 
social standards down to the US level 
with Agenda 2010 must fail, since they 
can only lead to a downward spiral of 
all the major national economies, just 
as in the 1930s. 

Lafontaine objects rightly that this 
politics can only end up like in the cin- 
ema, when some people stand up in 
order to see better and so force the 
others to stand up too. Eventually eve- 
ryone sees just as well or badly as they 
did before, but now they are all stand- 
ing. 


‘When the people revolt’ 


Oskar Lafontaine and Gregor Gysi, 
the Left Party’s leading figures, have a 
longterm perspective of participation 
in government in order to influence 
economic trends, growth and social 
policy. 

However, the history of the German 
welfare state shows that its fate doesn’t 
depend upon the government but 
rather on the opposition, or more ac- 
curately the type of opposition. The 
social reforms that went the furthest 


in Germany were fought for in the 
revolution of 1918-19 (the eight-hour 
day, factory council law, legal 
securement of collective bargaining). 
And the greatest “social reformers” in 
Germany were conservative politicians 
such as Bismarck and Adenauer. 

Social gains are always the product 
of social relations of power. Under 
Bismarck in the 1880s, the SPD devel- 
oped into a dangerous left opposition 
while at the same time unions grew 
into fighting mass organisations, in- 
creasing pressure enormously. Under 
Adenauer in the 1950s the unions re- 
gained their strength. 

The Left Party’s participation in 
government at a time when world capi- 
talism faces lasting tendencies towards 
depression would quickly bring the 
party into conflict with the interests of 
its supporters. 

The crisis of German social democ- 
racy is not the result of any mistaken 
government policy, but the fact that 
every government policy must serve 
capitalism. Put differently, the correct 
demands of the WASG and PDS pro- 
grammes stand in sharp contradiction 
to the interests of the employer class. 
Under today’s economic conditions, 
unlike the long boom from 1949 to 
1974, every serious struggle to main- 
tain or extend the welfare state will 
lead to bruising conflicts with the rul- 
ing class. It’s no longer possible to re- 
turn to “social partnership”. 

A painful experience awaits WASG 
and many of its supporters — the rev- 
elation that its programme will prove 
incompatible with capitalism. 

Oskar Lafontaine predicted in the 
last sentence of his new book “Politics 
For All” that his programmatic de- 
mands will only be achievable “when 
the people revolt”. The full significance 
of this statement was perhaps not clear 
to him when he wrote it. 
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France 


Neo-liberalism’s political wall breached 


by STATHIS KOUVELAKIS 


The result of the French referendum 
on 29 May 2005 was greeted in France, 
and also internationally, as a major 
political turning point rather than just 
another election result. 

The French “No” to proposed neo- 
liberal amendments to the European 
Constitution affects every aspect of the 
European left. 

The French vote struck at the heart 
of “alternation”, the mechanism 
whereby government oscillates be- 
tween the traditional right and the so- 
cial-liberal left. For more than two dec- 
ades, alternation has helped French 
capital’s attempts to restructure soci- 
ety. 

It’s too early to say whether this 
mechanism will be able to regain its 
coherence. What seems certain, how- 
ever, is that alternation will not be re- 
vived just by papering over the cracks. 

There’s a widening divide separat- 
ing the young and the popular classes 
from the main parties of left and right. 
These parties are turning themselves 
into professional machines, deprived of 
organic links with popular layers and 
absorbed by the state apparatus. 

The consequence has been the no- 
torious instability of the French politi- 
cal system. That translated, over the 
past 20 years, into the defeat of every 
government at the end of its first term 
of office. 

During this period, the “European 
project” has acted as cement binding 
together all the mechanisms of neo-lib- 
eralism. That’s why the 29 May vote 
came as such a blow. It highlighted the 
fragility, or indeed the absence, of any 


popular identification with the neo-lib- 
eral bulldozer. 

The internal coherence of the whole 
system of neo-liberal alternation has 
been thrown out of kilter. Splits have 
broken out. There are divisions be- 
tween the openly social-liberal Social- 
ist Party and sections of the main- 
stream left. 

29 May has put an end to the mood 
of retreat, passivity and resignation 
among the popular classes which has, 
until now, allowed the dominant neo- 
liberal bloc to keep a lid on things. The 
popular mobilisation took hold of po- 
litical questions on a scale not seen 
since the early 1970s. 

The “No” campaign drew into its 
ranks activists from trade unions, po- 
litical parties and grassroots associa- 
tions. The left’s campaign built a genu- 
ine front against neo-liberalism, capa- 
ble of bringing the key demands of 
ordinary people to the centre of po- 
litical life, in spite of the absence of any 
real support from the major union con- 
federations. 

The “No” vote breached the politi- 
cal wall which had withstood the im- 
pact of all the struggles of the past few 
decades, in particular the mass strikes 
of December 1995. 

Today, after decades of capitalist 
offensive, the development of effective 
anti-neoliberal politics is the main di- 
viding line for all social, intellectual 
and political forces. 

Revolutionaries will be judged on 
their capacity to deepen this orienta- 
tion without breaking the unity of the 
popular movement. 

The time to take the initiative has 
come. 
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Radical left wins Euro referendum 


by ALEX CALLINICOS 


Following the referendums in France 
and the Netherlands, the European 
Union is in crisis. 

In France the victory of the “No” 
camp marked a further stage in the 
longterm crisis of political representa- 
tion. This crisis is driven by the com- 
mitment of the European ruling classes 
to neo-liberalism. 

The result has been to open up an 
increasing gap between the establish- 
ment and the mass of working class 
people whose lives have been increas- 
ingly destroyed by neo-liberal policies. 
Popular reaction has taken a dual form: 








Joy in the streets of Paris as the 
radical left’s ‘non’ campaign wins in 
the Euro referendum 





withdrawal from official politics and 
massive social revolts. 

Stage One in this process came with 
the mass public sector strikes of De- 
cember 1995. Provoked by a package 
of free market “reforms” imposed by 
newly elected president Jacques Chirac 
and his prime minister Alain Juppe (re- 
cently convicted on corruption 
charges), the strikes forced Chirac to 
retreat. 

The “plural left” coalition headed 
by Socialist Party leader Lionel Jospin 
won a surprise victory in the 1997 leg- 
islative elections thanks to the politi- 
cal radicalisation produced by the 1995 
strikes. 

Brought to office by a revolt against 
neo-liberalism, the Jospin government 
proceeded to implement yet more neo- 
liberalism. Jospin’s cabinet privatised 
more than the preceding six govern- 
ments combined. Punishment came on 
21 April 2002, the first round of the 
presidential elections and Stage Two 
of the crisis of representation. Amid 
massive abstentions, with one in ten 
voters backing the candidates of the far 
left, Jospin was beaten by nazi leader 
Jean Marie Le Pen, who went into the 
second round against Chirac. 

Re-elected by default, Chirac ap- 
pointed Jean-Pierre Raffarin prime 
minister with a mandate to drive 
through neo-liberal “reforms”. This 
provoked another social revolt — the 
mass teachers’ strikes of May-June 
2003. Thanks to the union bureaucracy, 
particularly leaders of the “left” CGT 
federation, the strikes were beaten. 

29 May 2005, when the European 
Constitution was defeated in France by 
a decisive 55:45% margin, marked 
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Stage Three of the crisis of represen- 
tation. 

The campaign for a left “No” was 
based around a coalition of Socialist 
Party dissidents, the Communist Party, 
anti-capitalists and the revolutionary 
left. Their astonishing achievement was 
to make neo-liberalism the central is- 
sue in the referendum. 

The No’s couldn’t have won with- 


out a massive rebellion by the rank- 
and-file of the Socialist and Green par- 
ties and the CGT union centre against 
their leaders. 

Large majorities of manual and 
white collar voters, along with the 
young, voted against the constitution. 

One French Marxist told me it was 
the first real victory for the left in more 
than 20 years. 


Racism behind the riots must be tackled 


by JIM WOLFREYS 


The riots in France have sharpened the 
deep crisis facing all the country’s civic 
and political institutions. 

The widespread sense that France’s 
political establishment is simply doing 
the bidding of the big corporations was 
a major reason why voters defied every 
mainstream party in May 2005 and re- 
jected the Euro Constitution. 

This defeat plunged both the main- 
stream right and the centre-left Social- 
ist Party into disarray. 

President Jacques Chirac’s regime 
is weak and divided. Prime minister 
Dominique de Villepin and interior 
minister Nicolas Sarkozy both want to 
run for president in 2007. Both support 
neo-liberal policies that have little 
popular backing - so they increasingly 
rely on repression and racism. 

Not long before the riots, the gov- 
ernment cancelled $80 million of 
spending on urban employment and 
social development. In January 2005, 
de Villepin mobilised 8,000 police and 
gendarmes for a “security operation” 
in “difficult” schools. Students were 
subjected to humiliating identity 
checks and body searches. 

The Socialist Party’s leaders were 


seriously damaged by the Euro “No” 
vote. They’re now focused on a fight 
with the left for control of the party. 

Whoever wins, the Socialists are not 
in any position to lead a movement 
against the racism which sparked the 
rioting. That potential lies firmly with 
the radical left. 

But the clarity which marked the 
radical left’s referendum campaign was 
sorely lacking around the rioting. 

Many Communist Party activists 
were torn between sympathy for the 
motivations behind the rioting and 
their wish to restore “law and order” 
in the poor suburbs they control. 

The far left urgently needs to take 
a lead. The Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire (LCR) organised a 
1,000-strong demonstration in Paris 
against the emergency laws in Novem- 
ber 2005. 

But in general the LCR has played 
a subdued role in events so far.“ You’re 
asleep — why this silence?” was the 
overwhelming sentiment on the letters 
page of its newspaper. 

The reaction of Lutte Ouvriere 
(LO), France’s other main far left 
organisation, has been appalling. 

LO condemned the rioters for a 
“lack of social conscience”. 
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All political forces are in crisis 


by SEBASTIAN BUDGEN 


The French political scene today is intensely contradictory. Insisting on one or 
other aspect in isolation from the wider context leads activists to slalom from 
euphoria to despair. 

Two recent opinion polls sum up this complex and paradoxical reality. One, 
published in the newspaper Liberation, reported that 63% of French people 
were “hostile to capitalism” and over 50% were “sympathetic to socialism”. 

But a second poll indicated that 73% supported ultra-repressive emergency 
laws brought in by the government after riots swept the country. 

Other facts could be juxtaposed to illustrate the same point. On the one hand, 
uprisings in the suburbs, but on the other, all recent strikes have been failures. 
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Residents of Clichy-sous-Bois, one of the “banlieu” slums wracked by riots, 
hold a silent march against police brutality. They’re wearing T-shirts saying 
“Mort pour rien” — dead for nothing. 
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On the one hand, the left has been strengthened by the Euro referendum 
result and the right de-legitimised. But on the other, neo-liberal and authoritarian 
interior minister Nicolas Sarkozy has won the initiative, and opposition to him is 
weak and divided. 

The unions have suffered internal revolts in the current period, but their 
bureaucratic leaderships are still able to derail rank-and-file activity. 

Two of the most popular political personalities in the country are the Trotskyist 
presidential candidates Olivier Besancenot of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire (LCR) and Arlette Laguiller of Lutte Ouvriere. 

Yet the most likely scenario in the 2007 election will be a head-to-head between 
Sarkozy and a right-wing Socialist Party candidate, both offering similar anti- 
worker policies. 

More contradictions could be added to the list. Most of the left won’t face up 
seriously to the problem of racism, but the racist right is discussing positive 
discrimination measures alongside deportations. 

The vast majority of the French reject neo-liberalism, yet the consensus for it 
among the main political parties is stronger than ever. The gap between ordinary 
people and the political elites has never been so large — but the far left isn’t 
growing significantly and all its main currents have extremely shallow social roots, 
especially among black and “beur” (North African) youth. 

These clashing tendencies mean the political situation is volatile, making it 
very difficult to keep a balance. That’s why all political forces are in crisis. 

The fascist Front National is under severe internal strain, with an old leader 
and new rivals on the far right. The main right-wing party, the UMP, is torn by 
rivalries between the Sarkozy and Chirac camps. 

The Socialist Party is now licking its wounds after months of splits and 
recriminations. The Communist Party is divided between those who want to doa 
deal with the Socialists to save their 12,000-odd deputies, mayors and councillors, 
and those who want to avoid a repetition of the “plural left” disaster, when the 
Communists formed an alliance with the Socialists and Greens. 

The LCR heads into its January 2006 congress with five internal platforms 
with different views about what it should be doing. And these cleavages don’t 
just affect parties — the main anti-capitalist group Attac and the unions are being 
pulled into this swirl of events. Only Lutte Ouvriere, with its abstentionist posture 
of wooden stoicism, seems immune — but for how much longer? 

Adding to the confusion, many of the political actors won’t or can’t take clear 
and principled positions. On the riots, for example, only the LCR took a clear 
stance, and even this didn’t necessarily translate into practice. All the rest of the 
left and far left were either equivocal or downright reactionary in their attitudes 
to the young rioters. 

In these moving sands, there’s a big temptation for political currents on all 
sides to ideologically “hedge their bets”. This leads to all sorts of bizarre hybrid 
forms — fascists who oppose “American imperialism”, neo-liberalism with a social 
conscience, “republican” racism, “movementist” electoralism, mixtures of 
Trotskyism and libertarianism with a dash of Che Guevara, etc. 

For the radical left, this context provides immense possibilities for intervening 
in a new and effective way. Let’s hope we find the solutions soon. 
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England 


Building on Respect’s election success 


by LINDSEY GERMAN 


The 2005 general election was a disaster for prime minister Tony Blair. 
The left scored a significant breakthrough. 

There was a historically low vote for the main parties. Labour picked 
up only 36% of the popular vote, the Tories lost on 33% and the LibDems 
rose only slightly to 23%. 

The support for Respect marked the left’s electoral revival. George 
Galloway won in Bethnal Green & Bow. Salma Yaqoob got a brilliant 
vote in Birmingham Sparkbrook. In West Ham and East Ham, Respect 
scored around 20% of the vote. Such results haven’t been seen since 
1945 when Communists Phil Piratin and Willie Gallagher were returned 
as MPs. 

Respect took first or second place in these constituencies, knocking 
the Tories and Liberals off their traditional runner-up perches and causing 
a political sensation. 

The neo-liberal consensus of free market, privatisation and war which 
dominates official politics, and the growing cynicism about politicians 
who do nothing to help those who elected them, contributed to a mass 
abstention from politics which has barely changed since the disastrously 
low turnout in the 2001 election. 


Negative role of Tony Blair 


The issue which galvanised people in this election was the Iraq war. 
The LibDems were the main beneficiaries of Labour’s decline, because 
of the perception of them as an anti-war party. 

But paramount in this election was the negative role of Tony Blair. 

Glenda Jackson, the Labour MP for Hampstead and Highgate, told 
Blair: “In my constituency, I was not just fighting against the Liberal 
Democrats or the Conservatives. The fundamental problem for the 
Labour Party is you.” 

This time Blair could only appear in public alongside Gordon Brown 
— aman who only a few months ago was saying that he could never 
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Respect’s mass canvassing in the poor London district of Bethnal Green & 
Bow was key to George Galloway’s election. Despite plenty of money, Labour 
didn’t have people on the ground, and that’s where the Blairites lost the war. 


believe another word that Blair said, and who Blair was threatening to 
consign to the backbenches after the election. 

But Brown could only stop a rout. He couldn’t prevent Labour losing 
more than a million votes. There were huge swings to the Lib Dems in 
some university towns, where Labour was hit by a double whammy of 
opposition to war and to tuition fees. Even many anti-war Labour MPs 
suffered big swings against them, as former Labour voters couldn’t 
stomach a vote for Blair. 

The failure of the traditional right-wing party to make any real gain 
plus the refusal by many to vote for Labour has opened up a space to the 
left which the left can fill. Respect went from nowhere (formed only 18 
months ago) to win one seat, come second in three more and got over 
5% in five others. 

Then there were results which did not achieve more than the traditional 
left vote and where Respect failed to make a breakthrough. In a number 
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of these we were squeezed by a swing to the Lib Dems which resulted in 
them capturing the seats. But we also need to look at whether we 
mobilised the networks of support which were used so successfully in 
the stronger areas. 

The best Respect votes represented four of the top ten swings towards 
another party in the whole of Britain. They stand comparison with all 
other minority parties from both left and right. 

The Greens stood 200 candidates but did disappointingly. Their one 
major success was the vote of Keith Taylor in Brighton Pavilion who got 
over 20% of the vote but came third behind Labour and the Tories. Mostly 
the Greens failed to achieve 5% despite much greater publicity and their 
30 years’ standing. 

The left vote outside Respect was almost universally small, showing a 
lack of engagement with the movement which characterises some of the 
old left. Even long-established groups like the Socialist Party failed to 
benefit from the anti-war mood. 

And the results for the Scottish Socialist Party were poor for a party 
with six MSPs and a much longer history than Respect. 


The Muslim vote 


Respect scored successes because it tapped into a new thirst for politics 
and anew commitment to work together from groups who hadn’t done 
so previously. 

During the election campaign in Newham, Respect was able to group 
together many activists and supporters from across the board. Our 
candidate Abdul Khaliq Mian who stood in East Ham was from the 
Muslim Alliance, which organised among the Muslim community and 
was very important in helping to deliver this vote. But there are two 
important caveats to this. The Muslim vote was politically divided. Many 
Muslims, politicised by war and attacks on civil liberties, were open to 
the ideas of Respect. But some Muslims called for a vote for Abdul Khaliq 
and not for me — some called for a vote for Labour’s Lyn Brown, others 
for the Lib Dems. So there was a political debate within the community. 

The second caveat is that both the socialists and the Muslims organised 
in Respect didn’t want it to be seen as a campaign “just for Muslims”, 
but for everybody. Right from the start we aimed to reach out to the 
whole of Newham. Traditionally it’s a very strong Labour borough and 
one of the most diverse in the country. As well as a large Muslim 
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population, there are many Sikhs, Hindus, Africans and Afro-Caribbeans 
as well as whites. 

While the Muslim community had supported us considerably last June 
in the London and Euro elections, this wouldn’t automatically transfer 
to a general election where voters are more likely to return to their old 
loyalties. In addition, we couldn’t win on Muslim votes alone. We also 
had to reach out to other communities. 

We aimed to get support from unionists, pensioners and students as 
well as different ethnic communities. Every day we visited primary school 
gates to talk to parents. That was highly successful and I believe we won 
many votes there. We got a great response from young people. In schools 
and colleges we won the hustings hands down. We also got a pretty good 
response from pensioners. 

But the most important thing we did was canvassing. There’s no 
substitute for knocking on people’s doors and asking them whether they 
will vote for you. We were the only party in Newham to do this 
systematically. Indeed the main parties really didn’t bother to campaign 
most of the time. 

The Respect campaign brought together black, white, Asians, gays and 
lesbians, women and school students to campaign for each other, and it 
worked. 

In Newham we’re discussing how best to continue campaigning and 
prepare for the London council elections in 2006. In the whole of Newham 
and Tower Hamlets we’re well placed to mount a challenge to Labour, 
and in many other places we can target and win council seats. 

Blair may be fatally wounded by this election and by the legacy of the 
war, but while Labour MPs and Labour activists refuse to drive the stake 
through his heart he will continue to wreak havoc and damage people’s 
lives. 

The question for Respect is: Can we build from our success in this 
election to help lead a real challenge to New Labour? Much of this 
challenge will be outside the direct electoral process. 

We’ve seen from the anti-war movement, and we hope to see from 
strikes and industrial action in the future, just how effective such forces 
can be. Socialists are a crucial component in building these movements. 
There’s a crying need to continue and broaden such campaigns, for 
example decent public housing to deal with the housing crisis. Respect 
will be judged by its electoral fortunes, but also how it acquits itself over 
many different issues. 
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Is Respect a new dawn for the left? 


by JIM THORN 


The election of George Galloway as a 
Respect MP has been hailed as a ma- 
jor breakthrough for the left in Brit- 
ain. Contesting its first general elec- 
tion, Respect overturned a Labour 
majority of 10,000 in Bethnal Green 
& Bow to take the seat from loyal 
Blairite Oona King. 

Respect also posted impressive re- 
sults in other constituencies in London 
and Birmingham, with support for its 
candidates ranging from 16% to 27%. 

In electoral terms, the Respect in- 
tervention in the British general elec- 
tion can be judged a partial success. 
The significance of Galloway’s victory, 
the first MP since 1945 to be elected 
from a party to the left of Labour, 
should not be dismissed. However, 
neither should it be exaggerated. 

A closer examination of Respect’s 
results show wide variations in support. 
When the votes from the five constitu- 
encies where the party did best are 
deducted from its total the average 
Respect vote falls from 6.97% to 2.7%. 
In 12 of the 26 seats contested by Re- 
spect, the candidates received less than 
2% of the vote. This figure is closer to 
the low level of support won by vari- 
ous far left formations in the recent 
past. 

So what’s the reason for the dispari- 
ties in the Respect vote? The answer 
lies in the religious composition of the 
constituencies where it stood. It was in 
the constituencies with large Muslim 
populations, in the East End of Lon- 
don and Birmingham, where Respect 
got its highest votes. For example, in 
Bethnal Green and Bow, the site of 


Galloway’s victory, over 40% of the 
population are Muslims of Bangla- 
deshi descent. 

Respect draws the bulk of its sup- 
port from Muslim communities. In it- 
self this isn’t a negative development. 
Historically, left parties have drawn 
support from ethnic minorities with a 
disproportional representation among 
the poorest and most oppressed sec- 
tions of the working class. So in the 
East End of London during the 1930s, 
when the left was leading anti-fascist 
struggles, it drew much of its support 
from the Jewish population living 
there. This could be compared with the 
role of the left in today’s anti-war 
movement and the support it has 
drawn from the Muslim population. 

However, there’s a critical differ- 
ence in the basis on which that support 
has been won. For unlike the 1930s, 
when socialists appealed to Jews as 
members of the working class, Respect 
is appealing to Muslims as members of 
a religious community. 


Respect and Islam 


This accommodation to religion is 
reflected in both the politics and or- 
ganisation of Respect. In its accommo- 
dation of Islam and orientation to- 
wards imams and “community leaders” 
the basic tenets of socialism have been 
abandoned. What makes this particu- 
larly disturbing is that many of the 
groups in Britain that claim to be up- 
holders of the Marxist tradition, the 
most important being the Socialist 
Workers’ Party (SWP), are centrally 
involved in constructing the Respect 
programme. 
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An example of the dangers of ac- 
commodating religious ideas is illus- 
trated most clearly in Respect’s posi- 
tion on women, and in particular the 
controversial issue of Muslim women 
and the headscarf (hijab). At the 
founding conference of Respect, an 
SWP leader spoke of her pride at ad- 
dressing an audience where so many 
young women were wearing the hijab. 
A recent edition of Respect Newslet- 
ter carried an article claiming that: 
“Women are often judged by their 
looks or bodies. Hijab forces society to 
judge women for their value as human 
beings.” 

Although these arguments have a 
progressive veneer, they are essentially 
a defence of the oppression faced by 
Muslim women. The wearing of the 
hijab is not a symbol of the independ- 
ence of Muslim women, but of their 
subordination to men. Taken to their 
logical extreme the Respect arguments 
could be used to justify the segrega- 
tion of men and women and the wear- 


ing of the burqa. 

George Galloway has endeared 
himself to Islamic groups by playing up 
his own religious views, making it clear 
that he’s a Catholic and “strongly 
against abortion”. The SWP has re- 
fused to publicly challenge these views 
on the grounds that they are Gallo- 
way’s personal opinions. But with Re- 
spect so closely identified with him, 
they can only be seen as those of the 
party. In the absence of a clear com- 
mitment to women’s equality and their 
rights to divorce, contraception and 
abortion, this is the only inference that 
can be drawn. 


Marxism and religion 


What were once seen as fundamen- 
tal socialist principles, such as women’s 
equality, have been abandoned or com- 
pletely distorted in order to accommo- 
date religious prejudices. 

The Marxist position on religion has 
long been established. We support 





A packed Respect conference applauds George Galloway after his return 
from taking the anti-war message to the US Senate, May 2005 
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democratic rights, which includes free- 
dom of worship. We also defend those 
who are being oppressed because of 
their religious background. Today we 
should defend the right of Muslims to 
practice their religion, and oppose the 
whipping up of prejudice against them 
that has been associated with the “war 
on terror”. 

However, at the same time we 
shouldn’t accommodate to religious 
ideas in any way, or feed the illusion 
that one religious group is uniquely 
oppressed. For Marxists, the influence 
of religion on the working class acts as 
a brake on the struggle against capi- 
talism. It is both an expression of pow- 
erlessness of workers, and an ideology 
used by the ruling class to justify the 
status quo. The idea of a religious com- 
munity is an attempt to mask the class 
structure of society by creating an ar- 
tificial bond between conflicting 
classes. If the working class is to suc- 
cessfully struggle against capitalism, 
then it will have to reject the basic ten- 
ets of religion. 

This is why socialists have sought to 
combat religion through promoting 
science and a materialist viewpoint. 
For socialists to accommodate to reli- 
gious ideas is a betrayal of the cause 
of the working class. 

It’s quite legitimate for socialists to 
work with Muslims in struggles against 
racism or war, but we shouldn’t dilute 
our political programme to win their 
support or conceal our political differ- 
ences. 

The problem with Respect is that it 
does both of these. It emerged from the 
British anti-war movement in which 
socialists, particularly the SWP, diluted 
their politics to accommodate the wid- 
est possible platform. This was a plat- 
form that extended from revolution- 
ary socialists to the Campaign for Nu- 


clear Disarmament to the Muslim As- 
sociation of Britain. It even included 
the Liberal Democratic Party which, 
despite its anti-war rhetoric, subse- 
quently supported the invasion of Iraq. 

The opportunity was there to build 
an anti-war movement based on the 
working class, but this was consciously 
rejected by the socialist organisations 
involved in favour of building the 
broadest possible movement. The for- 
mation of Respect has taken this a 
stage further, moving from a tactical 
alliance between socialists and Mus- 
lims on one issue to a political fusion 
between them. The result of such a fu- 
sion can only be the import of bour- 
geois and reactionary ideas into the 
left. 


Old Labour 


A second element of the Respect 
programme has been an appeal to dis- 
illusioned Labour Party supporters. 
However, this appeal has been based 
not on breaking people from the poli- 
tics of Labourism, but on presenting 
itself as the custodian of traditional 
Labour values. 

Respect is portrayed as “Old La- 
bour” as opposed to Blair’s “New La- 
bour”. George Galloway made this 
explicit when described the party as 
the “ghost of Labour past — we are 
what Labour supporters want it to be”. 

This perpetuates that myth that 
Labour was essentially a socialist party 
before the rise of Blair. Yet even a 
glance at the history of the British La- 
bour Party would dispel this. It has al- 
ways been pro-imperialist, supporting 
every colonial war fought by Britain. 
It has always supported capitalism. The 
Keynesian economic strategy and wel- 
fare state policies that marked what is 
hailed as the heyday of Labourism was 
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actually the broadly agreed pro- 
gramme of the ruling class for reviv- 
ing the British economy in the post war 
period. These policies did not represent 
socialism or even a step towards it. The 
Labour Party has also had an appall- 
ing record on race, introducing some 
of the most restrictive immigration 
laws on the statute book. 

The consequence of building up this 
myth about Old Labour is to actually 
blunt the challenge to the current La- 
bour leadership. It’s claimed that the 
result of supporting Respect will be to 
“make it easier for the left inside the 
Labour Party”. In the event of a sig- 
nificant vote for Respect, “the whole 
political spectrum will be forced to 
move to the left”. Respect is therefore 
not presenting itself as an alternative 
to the Labour Party, but as a vehicle to 
reform it. 

This is just a retread of the old strat- 
egy of capturing the Labour Party for 
socialism, and supporting left-wing fig- 
ures within it like Bevan or Benn. 
However we don’t have to look at the 
1950s or 1980s to demonstrate the fal- 
lacy of this. Within the last five years 
we’ve had a similar phenomenon with 
the rise of the trade union “awkward 
squad” and the expulsion of Ken 
Livingstone from the Labour Party. 
The left latched on to these develop- 
ments as evidence of opposition to 
Blair. But what happened? 

From the beginning, Livingstone 
rejected any attempts to build an al- 
ternative to Labour. This killed off the 
Socialist Alliance project, which was 
based on the belief that his expulsion 
would herald an exodus from the La- 
bour Party. After serving as an inde- 
pendent, Livingstone gladly accepted 
an invitation to rejoin the Labour 
Party, with Blair praising his responsi- 
ble leadership as the mayor of London. 


The “awkward squad”, with the no- 
table exceptions of the RMT and FBU 
unions, pledged their support to the 
Labour leadership and signed up to an 
election manifesto that promised an 
assault on public services, including the 
dismissal of 100,000 fellow unionists 
from the civil service. 

In peddling the myth of Old Labour, 
Respect is leading the opposition to 
Blair into a dead end. It also diverts 
socialists from the urgent task of build- 
ing a working class party. If the social- 
ists involved in Respect had the build- 
ing of such a party as their goal, then 
splits within the Labour Party’s ranks 
and the disaffiliation of unions from 
the party would be welcomed, not 
feared. 


Risk of political ghetto 


Respect doesn’t represent a social- 
ist alternative to the Labour Party. It’s 
a mixture of “Old Labour” and com- 
munity politics. Of these, the pull of 
community politics is the greater. The 
election results show that Respect’s 
successes were based on support from 
Muslims. Where it appealed for sup- 
port on the basis of “Old Labour” val- 
ues, it failed. 

As Respect’s objective is to build 
itself as an electoral force, it’s likely to 
accommodate even more to Islamic 
sentiment and the conservatism of 
Muslim “leaders”. Such a trajectory 
will take it further away from any con- 
cept of socialism. 

Worst of all, it risks creating further 
divisions in the working class, as a party 
for Muslims would have no appeal to 
workers from a different religious 
background. There is a very real dan- 
ger that Respect and the socialists 
within it will end up in a political 
ghetto. 
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Respect is for all of us 


by BEN DRAKE 


With Respect rocking the vote with the sort of electoral breakthrough 
that’s eluded the left for so many years, it seems a good time to try to 
knock on the head one persistent myth that’s been unfairly tagged on 
our tails. 

Some jolly sect-ish souls, never missing a chance to bash the Socialist 
Workers Party and all its works, continue to peddle the big fib that 
Respect is against equality for women and gay people. Their only 
supposed evidence is a selective quote from Lindsey German that gay 
and women’s rights “should not be a shibboleth” in building Respect. 

Shock, horror, they all cry —- abandoning principles! But hang on a mo. 
Lindsey German has been a socialist feminist and campaigner all her 
life. Isn’t it absurd and offensive to assert she or any of us would suddenly 
forget what we believe? 

It might help if they checked what “shibboleth” actually means: It’s 
an Old Testament concept which essentially translates as “password”. 
What Lindsey meant, as I understand it, is that we should not set as a 
precondition of working with people that they must already know all 
the “right” (that is, left) ways and language for talking about these issues. 
And certainly not as a selective precondition on Muslims. 

What she patently did not mean is that we should soften our 
commitment to anyone’s rights, nor work with anyone engaged in actively 
promoting misogyny or homophobia or any kind of bigotry. And we don’t, 
won’t and couldn’t. Respect has explicit policy supporting gay and 
women’s rights, including the right to choose. Check for yourself: http:// 
www.respectcoalition.org/index.php?sec=39 

Sadly, I suspect the only real bigotry on display in this “debate” is a set 
of nasty stereotypes about Muslims and their beliefs. 

Respect aims to be what it says on the tin — the Unity Coalition. We 
want to become the political home for all those who the mainstream 
parties disrespect and wrongly believe they can dismiss. 

Respect is for Muslims and others who have disproportionately 
suffered from the Orwellian nightmare of Bush and Blair’s “war on 
terror”. Respect is for anti-war activists angry at the failure of democracy. 
Respect is for unionists still held in the straitjacket of Thatcher’s strike- 
busting laws. Respect is for young people declared outlaws for wearing 
hoodies and standing in the street. 

And Respect is for gay people still denied full legal equality. Respect 
is for women still paid 20% less than men and facing institutional 
inequality in employment, education and government. 
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The most important dividing line 


by SALMA YAQOOB 
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After 9/11, I felt a deep pessimism 
about the future. Among my friends we 
started discussing whether as Muslims 
it would be safe for us to stay in Brit- 
ain. 

Even though I considered myself a 
relatively integrated person, being a 
psychologist and having non-Muslim 
friends, I started to question how many 
non-Muslims understand us, trust us 
and would defend us. 

After the recent London bombings, 
there were many similarities to 9/11 in 
the way the Muslim community was 
demonised. But there was one impor- 
tant difference. This time I didn’t feel 
alone. This time I didn’t feel the same 
crushing pessimism. 

This time I knew there would be 


tens of thousands of people who would 
understand that if our government ex- 
plodes bombs in other people’s coun- 
tries, we increase the likelihood that 
somebody would explode bombs on 
our streets in retaliation. 

A Guardian opinion poll showed 
that two-thirds of Londoners saw a di- 
rect connection between the London 
bombings and the invasion of Iraq, 
despite Blair’s desperate denials oth- 
erwise. That’s testimony to the work of 
anti-war activists in shaping and in- 
forming the political culture in this 
country. 

The work between the left and the 
Muslim community in the anti-war 
movement has given me hope again. 

I’ve spoken many times about the 
relief I felt when I came across social- 
ists campaigning against the war. It 
marked the beginning of a new jour- 
ney for me. But that journey hasn’t 
been without its ups and downs. 


‘She has a head scarf’ 


Very early on, when the Stop the 
War coalition was established, I was 
confronted by socialists who opposed 
Muslim participation in the anti-war 
movement. They would say: “We can’t 
have Salma Yaqoob as chair because 
she has a head scarf.” 

They believed the presence of iden- 
tifiable Muslims in prominent posi- 
tions in Stop the War somehow under- 
mined its inclusive and secular nature. 
They believed the Iranian revolution 
proved that Muslims and the left 
couldn’t work together. I could not 
understand their reaction. 

I thought: What has Iran got to do 
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with me? Why are they so hung up 
about a piece of cloth on my head? 
Why do they see Muslims as one reac- 
tionary bloc? 

These attitudes were overcome, but 
they did cause damage. Many Muslims 
at the first anti-war meetings left when 
people said they didn’t want to work 
with Muslims. 

I was reminded of that experience 
when I recently bumped into Tariq 
Ramadan. He told me about what is 
happening with Muslims and the left 
in France. I couldn’t believe the argu- 
ments being put forward by people at 
the centre of our global movement. 
People like Bernard Cassen, a direc- 
tor of Le Monde Diplomatique and 
president of Attac. He attacked the 
Socialist Workers Party and Respect, 
saying the left in Britain is compromis- 
ing its most fundamental principles by 
working with Muslims. He’s basically 
saying that the European movement 
shouldn’t be infected with the British 
experience. 

The presentation of Muslims as one 
reactionary bloc has to be challenged. 
The Muslim community is a mosaic of 
different communities, experiences 
and political viewpoints. 

For example, when I stood as a Re- 
spect candidate in Birmingham, the 
bulk of my political opponents were 
Muslims. A Liberal Democrat Muslim 
candidate, an independent Muslim 
candidate and a Conservative Muslim 
candidate all stood against me. 

I was also the one most attacked by 
Muslim extremists going around with 
leaflets at the mosque and in vans with 
loudspeakers saying I was no longer a 
Muslim because I work with atheists 
and this is haram. 

And I was attacked by another 
group of very anxious Muslims who, 


because they were feeling scared and 
vulnerable, are desperate to be ac- 
cepted by the mainstream. They want 
to take cover under a big umbrella like 
the Labour Party. They say people like 
me are increasing the threat against the 
Muslim community by speaking out. 

On the same day I met Tariq, I was 
speaking at Oxford University with 
mainly Muslims panelists. Prominent 
Labour and Liberal Democrat 
panelists, all Muslims, said I’m leading 
Muslims into a dead end. They said 
working with extremists — that is, left- 
ists — isn’t what Muslims should be 
doing right now. We’re in enough trou- 
ble as it is. So we shouldn’t ally our- 
selves to other marginal people. 

I said yes, I know Muslims are mar- 
ginal and leftists are marginal, but our 
values are not marginal. Our values of 
peace and social justice are held by the 
vast majority of people, and it’s on 
these values that we can unite. 

And anyway, all principled political 
positions start off being marginal be- 
fore gaining wider acceptance. The 
opposition to Bush’s “war on terror” 
started with his attack on Afghanistan, 
and we were very marginal. It wasn’t a 
very popular position. But that politi- 
cally principled opposition laid the 
foundation for a huge global anti-war 
movement. 

The challenge in building stronger 
social movements and political alter- 
natives is never to lose sight of what 
unites us. I believe people like Cassen 
and others on the French left have be- 
come blinded to this elementary point. 
Our movement across Europe will be 
strengthened, not weakened, the more 
the left ditches some preconceived 
notions about Muslims and develops 
the political clarity and courage to en- 
gage with Muslims. We’ve made impor- 
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tant steps in Britain which others could 
learn from. 

I believe the failure of the French 
left to build principled alliances with 
Muslims was a key reason why their 
anti-war movement didn’t reach the 
scale of Britain, Italy, Spain or Greece. 
I don’t buy the argument about France 
not sending troops was an adverse fac- 
tor in building a large anti-war move- 
ment. That could also be said of 
Greece, yet their movement was 
among the most impressive in Europe. 

When I talk to Muslims, I’m very 
conscious that I have to take people 
with me. So you have to relate to peo- 
ple where they are at. That means dig- 
ging deep into the Koran, about the 
Prophet’s life, about solidarity, about 
justice, because they’re all there. Just 
like in any ideology or religion you 
have various schisms and interpreta- 
tions — it’s the same with the left. 

Seeing the centrality of the fight for 
justice to my faith was key to me be- 
coming involved in broader political 
struggle. The more I read the Koran, 
the more convinced I became that not 
only was this something I wanted to 
do politically but something as a Mus- 
lim Ihave to do. It’s not a compromise 
of my principles, but an expression of 
my principles to work with non-Mus- 
lims in this manner. 


Most important dividing line 


The most important dividing line is 
those who stand up against oppression 
and those who endorse oppression, 
whether within our family, our commu- 
nity or society as a whole. You are ei- 
ther on one side of this line or the 
other. 

The irony is those people who con- 
sider themselves such pure Muslims 


that they cannot work with atheists 
have far more in common with those 
people on the left who consider them- 
selves such pure secularists that they 
don’t want us believers polluting them. 
Being dogmatic isn’t just the privilege 
of religious people. 

If we become puritanical 
ideologues, we miss the point. 
Islamophobia allows the neo-liberal 
agenda to advance. 

If the left falls into this trap, it will 
fail. Creating the biggest force possi- 
ble against the real enemy means reli- 
gious people and non-believing peo- 
ple acting together on a clear political 
platform. 

So I find myself in the curious posi- 
tion of having more in common with 
atheist, socialist activists than with 
some of my own Muslim brothers and 
sisters. But for me it’s an expression of 
what I understand to be Islamic no- 
tions of justice. If you want to call it 
socialist internationalism and I call it 
Islamic notions of brotherhood and 
sisterhood, I don’t care — as long as it 
means that we work in solidarity with 
those who are oppressed around the 
world. 

I’m proud to be one of the found- 
ers of Respect. We stand for an alter- 
native to the politics of imperialism 
and neo-liberalism. 

Our experiment has born fruit. 
Sometimes it means going into the 
unknown. I cannot tell you exactly how 
it’s all going to pan out. By stressing 
our common ground, we start to build 
real relationships and forge an alter- 
native to the politics of war and priva- 
tisation. That’s how we operate in Re- 
spect. I believe we’ve established an 
important model of political engage- 
ment. 

Our solidarity is our strength. 
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Scotland 


First victory against Labour since 1920s 


by FRANK DOLEMAN 


The Scottish Socialist Party was the 
first, and one of the most successful, 
examples of left regroupment in Eu- 
rope. 

Formed in 1997, the SSP brought 
together longtime socialists, ex-Labour 
members and new activists who 
wanted a credible socialist alternative 
to Tony Blair’s Labour Party. 

The birth of the Scottish Parliament, 
elected by proportional representa- 
tion, opened the door for SSP con- 
venor Tommy Sheridan to be elected 
in 1999. He shocked the establishment 
and delighted his supporters by clench- 
ing his fist in protest at the oath to the 
queen. The SSP had arrived. 

With the Socialist Workers Party in 
Scotland joining the SSP in 2001, all 
the main socialist groups were under 
the one umbrella. This led to a huge 
growth in recruitment as many activ- 
ists previously frustrated by the left’s 
infighting joined the united party. 














Tommy Sheridan, the SSP’s best 
known Scottish parliamentarian 


The high point for the SSP was the 
Scottish election of 2003. Against the 
backdrop of huge anti-war demonstra- 
tions, the SSP gained 128,000 votes and 
won six seats in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. In Glasgow, Scotland’s largest 
city, the SSP claimed one in five of all 
votes cast. This rose to almost one in 
three votes in the SSP’s inner city 
strongholds. 

It would be hard to overstate the 
significance of this achievement. Scot- 
land had been a Labour fiefdom for 
decades. In Glasgow, Labour held all 
ten Westminster seats. The SSP’s 
breakthrough was the left’s first victory 
against Labour since the 1920s. 

Since 2003 there have been prob- 
lems. The parliamentary party ousted 
Tommy Sheridan as convenor, which 
many blame on the SSP’s disappoint- 
ing result in the 2005 Westminster elec- 
tion. 

And the party’s main slogan “An 
independent socialist Scotland” has 
sparked intense debate over how much 
emphasis should be put on Scottish 
independence and how much on so- 
cialism and unity with workers in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

But still standing are key achieve- 
ments of the SSP, like the uniting of 
socialists from all traditions and the 
party’s connection with large numbers 
of militant workers. 

Recent developments include union 
branches dumping Labour to affiliate 
with the SSP and party members play- 
ing a leading role in Scotland’s G8 pro- 
tests. These show that, despite tempo- 
rary difficulties, the party’s challenge 
to Labour and the Scottish establish- 
ment is here to stay. 
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Italy 


Rifondazione’s turn to the right 


by FABIO RUGGIERO 


In 1996 Rifondazione Comunista (Communist Refoundation), easily the 
biggest far left party in Italy, gave support to the centre-left government 
of Romano Prodi. It believed the only way to obtain anything was to 
collaborate with a “friendly government”, pulling it to the left. The main 
argument for this line was the absence of mass movements. 

Rifondazione broke its alliance with the centre-left government in 
1998 after two years of right-wing policies. Many comrades saw this break 
as the party’s first true act of “refoundation”. 

When Seattle’s anti-capitalist mobilisation took place in 1999, 
Rifondazione was in opposition to the centre-left government of 
D’Alema, leader of the Democratic Socialists. This government had just 
taken part in the Kosovo war, transforming Italy into America’s “Airstrip 
One”, and was continuing with the “policies of the right” of the Prodi 
government. 

The frustration among leftists was symbolised by a scene in Nanni 
Moretti’s film Aprile. It shows the actor/producer watching a television 
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debate involving D’Alema and praying to the TV screen: “D’Alema, I 
beg you... say something left wing!” 

The emergence of the anti-capitalist movement onto the world stage 
connected with this frustration. It finally opened up the possibility of 
fighting at a global level against the “policies of the right” that 
governments everywhere said were necessary and would improve living 
conditions for all humanity. 


From parliament to the streets 


The anti-capitalist movement shifted Rifondazione’s sphere of action 
from parliament to the streets. The party actively participated in the 
movement’s protests — Prague, Nice, Gothenburg, Naples and then Genoa 
in 2001. 

It rejected taking part in an alliance with the centre-left in the 2001 
elections, opting instead for an electoral agreement against the right- 
wing parties. 

Rifondazione played a key role in the success of Genoa’s final 
demonstration the day after the police killing of Carlo Giuliani. In the 
days following the raid on the Genoa Social Forum’s press centre, 
hundreds of party activists were among the organisers of the countrywide 
protests against police abuses. 

Rifondazione activists were central to the exceptional success of the 
European Social Forum in Florence and the million-strong demonstration 
against the Iraq war. “The central objective,” the party declared around 
this time, “is the growth of the movement.” 

There was a powerful union mobilisation in 2001-02 in defence of 
Article 18, which protected workers against unfair dismissal. In March 
2002 the CGIL, the biggest union federation, brought three million 
workers onto the streets. Rifondazione didn’t just defend existing rights. 
It also launched a campaign to extend them to staff in small firms through 
a referendum which got ten million “yes” votes. 

100,000 people, many of them non-members, took part in the party’s 
annual demonstration in 2002 at the start of the anti-war movement. 

At the end of this cycle of struggles, Rifondazione found itself part of 
a head-on clash against neo-liberalism and the moderate left, despite a 
certain counter-tendency to support centre-left local governments. The 
construction of a left alternative to the market was at a more advanced 
stage than elsewhere in Europe. 
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There was an explosion of union, social and environmental struggles 
in Italy after Genoa. The biggest anti-war movement in Europe saw 
millions of people take to the streets. These movements contributed to 
the creation of a political climate hostile to Silvio Berlusconi, the right- 
wing Italian premier. His Forza Italia party lost over 9% of its votes in 
the European elections. Rifondazione, on the other hand, polled very 
well with 6.1% of the total, almost two million votes. 

There’s been a rebirth of working class militancy — wildcat strikes by 
Milan tram drivers, pickets outside factories, the revolt of Fiat workers 
at Melfi. However, the right still governs the country, ever more ferocious 
and determined to stay in control. 

The growth of a broad movement has put the moderate left into great 
difficulty. But the movement has a strategic choice to make in the face of 
stronger right-wing attacks. 


Two main tendencies 


There are two main tendencies in the movement. The first is to chase 
after the moderate left by looking for institutional agreements. They 
imagine a future centre-left government may be shifted leftwards if 
Rifondazione participates in it. 

The second tendency is for a section to search for greater radicalism 
by detaching itself from the majority of people. They believe the shift to 
the left can only be won through struggles regardless of the numbers 
involved in them, so long as they are radical enough. 

The great divisions between these two tendencies are undermining 
the movement’s ability to act effectively. 

Since 2003, Rifondazione’s leadership has favoured the first tendency. 
Fausto Bertinotti, the party’s general secretary, favours a programmatic 
agreement with the centre-left for a future government. The two central 
pillars of Bertinotti’s analysis are: We can get victories from above that 
we haven’t been able to obtain through struggle. And we need unity in 
order to send Berlusconi packing. 

To avoid the social and economic crisis of neo-liberalism leading to 
right-wing solutions, says Bertinotti, it’s necessary to have both “action 
from below and from above”. The movements have gained sufficient 
strength “to impact on the sphere of political decisions”. There’s the 
possibility of “a light government and a heavy movement”. 

So the party’s shift in emphasis is from struggles to government. The 
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drive towards the idea that a party exists to send someone to parliament 
made a programmatic agreement with the neo-liberal left possible. The 
result has been a weakening of Rifondazione’s positions on all the central 
issues in the movement, especially the war. 

Rifondazione’s slogan is no longer “No ifs and no buts, no to war”, 
but “Against war and terrorism”. Bertinotti said there is terrorism, which 
we must oppose, and a resistance beyond terrorism in Iraq “that may be 
legitimate under an occupation, but does not in itself contain the solution 
to the problem”. This plays into the hands of the right. If the problem in 
Iraq is as much terrorism as war, won’t the withdrawal of Italian troops 
encourage terrorism? 

Today, Rifondazione is part of the “Great Democratic Alliance” which 
includes the centre-right Margherita Party and supports Romano Prodi 
as leader of the centre-left. How can you sign an agreement with the 
advocate of a “Europe based on free competition” and claim to be 
drawing him into action with the movement from below? 


Effects on the movement 


All these positions have concrete effects on the movement. 

First, they weaken it. Rifondazione gives free rein to the idea that to 
chase Berlusconi away you have to wait until the next elections, that if 
he falls it will be thanks to the parliamentary opposition, and that there’s 
no point taking to the streets because things are decided at top level. 

Second, the Rifondazione position worsens divisions inside the 
movement. It opens the way to those, like part of the “disobbedienti”, 
who simply denounce moderates in the movement belonging to unions 
and parties. Because their only compass is political radicalism, they end 
up pushing for ever more isolated “radical” actions in opposition to large 
demonstrations. 

At present, most Rifondazione members agree with the leadership. 
One element is loyalty to the party. This, however, contradicts their 
experience of recent struggles. Even those who accept the shift towards 
governmental positions feel frustrated by Bertinotti’s distortion of the 
centre-left’s positions. The debate will not stop. 

The future depends on those who sustain a clear line on the need to 
build the movement and keep the true “refoundation” alive. A “critical 
left” with these intentions has been created within Rifondazione. The 
responsibility of those who carry this battle forward is great. 
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Primary restricts left’s political space 


by ALEX GAUDILLIERE 


In October 2005 there was a big 
mobilisation against Italian prime 
minister Silvio Berlusconi. 

But the same weekend also saw 
a bad result for Italy’s alternative 
left. L-Unione — the coalition 
formed by left and liberal parties 
to oppose Berlusconi — held pri- 
mary elections to choose its leader 
for the general election in April 
2006. 

All members of these parties 
could participate in the vote. 4.3 
million did so. 

The neo-liberal Romano Prodi, 
ex-premier and former president 
of the European Commission, won 
the primary with 74% of the votes. 

Fausto Bertinotti, leader of 
Rifondazione Comunista, came 
second with 15%. Four other can- 
didates divided the rest of the votes 
between them. 

Hundreds of thousands used the 
occasion to launch a campaign for 
a united coalition to defeat 
Berlusconi. 

But the only “real” candidate for 
leadership of the coalition was 
Prodi. The Democratic Socialists, 
the main left party, supported him. 

This meant the primary looked 
like it was set up just to confirm 
Prodi as the candidate. This re- 
stricted the political space for the 
alternative left. 

Voters had to declare they sup- 


ported the first draft of L Unione’s 
programme, which sets the date for 
Italian troops to leave Iraq as a 
very distant 2010. 

The day before the primary, 
50,000 demonstrated against the 
Bolkestein European directive 
which eases the privatisation of 
health and education. This direc- 
tive was born in Prodi’s European 
Commission. He recently reaf- 
firmed his support for the directive. 

Rifondazione’s recent activity 
has been focused on the primary, 
not on mobilisations such as the 
one against Bolkestein. 

Bertinotti launched the idea of 
a primary in 2004 with the aim of 
moving the coalition to the left. But 
the result was disappointing. 

The day after the primary, Prodi 
said there was to be no more dis- 
cussion on who writes the pro- 
gramme of the coalition. And 
Bertinotti has said Rifondazione 
won't put any pressure on over the 
programme. 

The debate inside Rifondazione 
about building a coalition with 
people who agree with neo-liberal 
policies has been reignited. Most 
of the 630,000 people who voted 
for Bertinotti want to move the 
coalition leftwards. 

We have to include them in con- 
structing a party of the movement, 
which struggles against war and 
privatisation, and for workers’ 
rights. 
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Portugal 


Uniting different radical left traditions 


by JORGE COSTA 


The Bloco de Esquerda (Left Bloc) began in 1998 by bringing together 
people from different radical left traditions in Portugal. Also involved 
were many people from outside these groups. 

We wanted to build a big, progressive axis based on the rejection of 
Portugal’s Socialist and Communist parties. The Socialist Party has com- 
promised with neo-liberalism, while the Communist Party is attached to 
the Stalinist tradition. 

In our first year we made an important 
choice to build the Bloc as a militant or- 
ganisation, not just as an electoral front or 
a coalition of previous currents. We wanted 
to create a new left tradition. Everyone 
came together to create a new programme. 

We weren’t too successful when we first 
started, winning only 2% in our first elec- 
tion. 

We’ve become very well known for our 
attitude. When there’s a need for demon- 
strations. we’re the first in line. We were 
active against the previous right-wing OV- Francisco Louca, leader of 
ernment, and now against the neo-liberal —_ portugal’s Left Bloc 
plans of the Socialist government. 

We’re putting forward proposals for tax- 
ing the wealthy, legalising abortion, full employment and keeping the 
health service public. Around these demands there’s a fracture between 
the majority of people and the Socialist Party. 

We’re very much engaged with the European Left Party. This is a new 
cross-European party which aims to unite the left against neo-liberalism 
and war. 

The Left Bloc has 4,000 members. We got 365,000 votes at the general 
election. There’s a big gap between sympathy towards the Left Bloc and 
activity with us. We want to close that gap. 
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The spirit of revolt in Setubal 


by MATTHEW COOKSON 


The spirit of revolt lives on in Portugal with the Left Bloc. This radical 
left party won eight MPs in the February 2005 election. 

The Left Bloc is building a left alternative to the governing Socialist 
Party and the Communist Party. 

The industrial district of Setubal in southern Portugal was one of the 
heartlands of the country’s revolution of 1974-5, which overthrew a mili- 
tary dictatorship. Now Setubal is one of the centres of the Left Bloc. 

Antonio Chora is co-ordinator of the workers’ committee of the 
Volkswagen Autoeuropa plant in Setubal. This plant employs over 3,000 
people and is Portugal’s most important factory. 

Antonio said: “The Left Bloc list won seven out of 11 places in the 
election for the workers’ committee at the factory. This is the second 
time in a row that has happened. We promise to keep workers’ current 
rights and fight for better rights when we can. Right now our campaign 
is to keep the current number of employees. Workers voted for us be- 
cause they have confidence in the people on our list. The biggest victory 
of our workers’ committee is that only 1% of the plant’s workforce are 
temporary. The rest are permanent. It is the only multinational in Portu- 
gal where this has happened. When we enter negotiations with the bosses 
we always start by discussing the issues with the union in the plant and 
making a copy of the issues for every worker. Then we have a mass meet- 
ing on each shift. After the workers have spoken about what they want 
changed, we start negotiations with the bosses — always telling the work- 
ers what has been achieved. The workers then vote in a secret ballot to 
say whether they want that agreement or not. Only if a majority comes 
out in favour do we sign it.” 

Alice Brito is a Setubal lawyer and member of the Left Bloc’s na- 
tional council. She said: “The revolution is in the Left Bloc’s DNA. Many 
people who participated in the revolution have been waiting for some- 
thing like the Left Bloc for years. People like me have now come back to 
politics. I defend women who are accused of having an abortion, which 
is still illegal in Portugal. The Left Bloc has organised demonstrations 
outside the courts against the criminalisation of women. The Left Bloc is 
pressing the government to have a referendum so that we can win abor- 
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tion rights. It’s the only party in Portugal where women can speak strongly 
about themselves.” 

Jaime Pinho is a Setubal teacher and Left Bloc member. He said: 
“Workers have suffered defeat after defeat — but since the birth of the 
Left Bloc there is a new hope. Since Portugal entered the European Union 
there has been lots of money to build roads and bridges, but there’s still 
massive poverty. The Left Bloc fights to involve young workers in the 
factories who have no rights, who have been abandoned by the tradi- 
tional left and the trade unions.” 

Alvaro Arranja, a Setubal history teacher, said: “I was a Socialist Party 
member for ten years between 1985-95 when the right was in power. I 
left after the Socialist Party got elected. Hundreds of Socialist Party vot- 
ers in Setubal voted for the Bloc. The Socialist Party government is now 
attacking public sector pensions. The Bloc is seen as a hope against these 
measures. The Bloc is also fighting to give rights to immigrants — an issue 
not touched upon by other parties. There is no money for education. 
There is no decent social aid system for people. The Left Bloc is not 
chained to history. It is for the future. It is known as the party with the 
youngest supporters.” 

Alice Pinho, a 21-year-old student and Left Bloc member from Setubal, 
said: “Young people come to the Left Bloc because of its new ideas. The 
Bloc is the only party pressing issues like the legalisation of abortion 
and soft drugs. People now understand what women are going through. 
We feel the need to fight, and we have chosen the Left Bloc because it is 
the most effective tool for this. It has an imaginative way of attracting 
young people through its actions and commercials. Young people who 
want to fight go to Left Bloc meetings.” 





If you’ve read this far, you’re either a political 
fetishist, or a member of Socialist Worker, or 
someone who’s serious about changing the 

system. If you fall into the last category, you 

may care to turn to the inside back page and 
fill in the form to join Socialist Worker. 
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Brazil 


Corruption scandal hits Lula’s party 


by PEDRO FUENTES 


Brazil is going through massive changes in the wake of a corruption 
scandal which reaches to the heart of president Lula’s ruling Workers 
Party, known by its Portuguese initials PT. 

There’s widespread public indignation about PT leaders siphoning 
off pension funds, kickbacks to MPs and secret PT slush funds. 

This underlines the vast gap between a corrupt minority and millions 
of excluded Brazilians. The relationships between political parties and 
big business have been laid bare. 

The PT supported those capitalists who looked to strengthen Brazil’s 
economy by developing local industry and the internal market. But they 
completely failed to lead any such national project. The PT ended up as 
a commodity serving imperialist plans dictated by the International 
Monetary Fund and the multinationals. 

The same structural and democratic crises are now evident in Brazil 
as in other Latin American countries. Social inequality is immense and 
worsening, with the potential for huge explosions. 

As long as current patterns of imperialist domination are accepted, 
there’s no possibility of any meaningful redistribution of wealth. So it’s 
impossible to resuscitate the PT. The crisis will continue. 

A new political space is opening up. In this space has arisen the Party 
of Socialism & Liberty (P-Sol), whose leaders were expelled from the 
PT. Opinion polls put P-Sol’s presidential candidate, Heloisa Helena, on 
T%. 

The process of replacing the PT has begun. 





Heloisa Helena, 
“, Brazilian senator 
and P-Sol leader. 
She was expelled 
from Lula’s party 
for opposing its 
right-wing laws. 

















Activists join broad socialist party 





by SEAN PURDY 


The Workers Party 
(PT) of Brazilian 
president Lula is in 
crisis. The party 
continues to lose its 
best militants in the 
wake of a corruption 
scandal and the 
implementation of 
neo-liberal politics. 

Internal party 
elections in October 
2005 saw a concerted 
challenge to right-wing 
dominance of the PT. 
Lula’s hand-picked 
candidates only 
narrowly won the top 
positions. 

Convinced that the 
PT has no future as a 
socialist party, parts of 
the union and social 
movements have 
defected to the 
recently formed Party 
of Socialism & Liberty 
(P-Sol). They include 
400 union militants 
who resigned from the 
PT and joined P-Sol at 
the National Popular 
& Left Wing Assembly 
in September 2005. 

Recently recog- 
nised as an official 
party, P-Sol continues 
to grow. 











P-Sol banner at 2005 World Social 
Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil 
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Venezuela 


Revolution in the revolution 


by FABRICE THOMAS 


The process underway in Venezuela 
is revolutionary in terms of the 
breadth of social and political trans- 
formation, as well as the mobilisa- 
tion and politicisation of a very sig- 
nificant part of the population. 

Neither president Hugo Chavez 
nor the Venezuelan workers have 
overthrown capitalism’s state and 
social relations. 

But on two occasions the work- 
ers and the people have broken 
coup attempts. These victories for 
popular mobilisation have allowed 
Chavez to deepen domestic social 
transformation and make anti-im- 
perialist moves in foreign policy. 

Above all, the workers and in- 
habitants of poor neighbourhoods 
have become conscious of their 
strength. They increasingly want to 
participate in the transformation of 
society. There lies the fundamental 
basis for deepening the Venezuelan 
revolution. 

This thirst for participation shows 
itself in activist networks that give 
life to the “missions”, social cam- 
paigns sponsored by the govern- 
ment outside state structures. Tens 
of thousands in the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods — the barrios — are de- 
voted to furthering these education 
and health programmes. 

Massive and determined support 
from people in these neighbour- 


hoods, which account for more than 
half the population of major cities, 
gives Chavez his main strength. 

Weaknesses in the process are 
also apparent in these neighbour- 
hoods. Problems like unemploy- 
ment, poverty, bad housing and lack 
of resources are far from being 
solved. 

Everyday there are neighbour- 
hood mobilisations to demand that 
parliamentarians, for the most part 
“Chavista”, fulfill their electoral 
promises. Corruption and clien- 
telism haven’t disappeared. The mis- 
sions sometimes revive practices of 
the old regime. 

What’s new, however, is that peo- 
ple are rebelling against these prac- 
tices. In the barrios it’s no longer 
enough to don the Chavista symbol 
of a red beret to be untouchable. 

This rise in discontent and de- 
mands doesn’t only affect the cities. 
In July 2005, thousands of peasants 
demonstrated in the capital Caracas 
to demand the extension of agrar- 
ian reform and the punishment of 
armed bands of landowners. 

Most significant has been the rise 
of the class struggle UNT union fed- 
eration. 

Because the leadership of the old 
federation, the CTV, had taken the 
side of employers, the union move- 
ment is in full recomposition. 

In many workplaces, new activist 
networks are overthrowing the old 
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Venezuela hosted a contereneer in October 2005 of workers across Latin 
America from “empresadas recuperadas’” — firms which have been taken 
over by their staff. They call themselves “los obreros sin patron” — workers 
without a boss. 


union bureaucrats by referendum. 
Most are affiliating to the UNT, now 
the most important union federation 
in the country with over a million 
members. 

As the union movement is being 
reborn, there’s a growing number of 
struggles against the employers, of- 
ten allied to the old union bureau- 
crats, and also sometimes against lo- 
cal notables. 

In these struggles, union activists 
call for support from the governors, 
Chavista ministers and Chavez him- 
self. However, this support is far 
from being automatic and often re- 
mains verbal, giving the new union 
networks more incentive to act in- 
dependently. 

The impact of co-management is 
another sign of workers’ desire to 
play a greater role in social transfor- 
mation. 

Behind the word “co-manage- 
ment” are different projects and re- 
alities. But the companies where 
workers have acquired real power 
are increasing, and a debate on the 
objectives of co-management has 
been launched across the country. 


Co-management is most ad- 
vanced in the nationalised alu- 
minium company Alcasa. The firm’s 
directors and strategies are subject 
to the approval of workshop del- 
egates. 

Alcasa has become a symbol that 
disturbs many. The resistance of em- 
ployers and government officials 
concerned by “workers’ control” 
shows this isn’t only a theoretical 
debate, but is about power inside the 
company. 

These converging events have led 
revolutionary activists to create a 
new political organisation, the Revo- 
lution & Socialism Party (PRS). 

Members of PRS are mostly 
workers involved in building the 
new union federation, the UNT. The 
party seeks to rally all those who 
support the Chavez government 
while advocating the “revolution in 
the revolution” and a socialist trans- 
formation of society. 

Creating the PRS is opportune 
because Chavez has launched a de- 
bate on socialism which corresponds 
to the questions and expectations of 
thousands of militants. 
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